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The Value of Personality 


Rights and liberty are bound up with the 
concept of personality and mean nothing when 
dissociated from the idea of a rational self, 
possessing self-consciousness and the power of 
self-determination. A being devoid of the abili- 
ty to direct its own actions and to choose its 
own ends has no use for liberty and a being 
without self-consciousness could do nothing 
with rights. Both right and freedom are mo- 
ral and spiritual entities and as a consequence 
can be properly appreciated only against the 
background of a spiritualistic philosophy. If 
we keep this basic fact in mind we at once 
understand why these high values are so little 
estimated in our days. The readiness with 
which nations at the present surrender to Fas- 
cism and Communism, both of which are hostile 
to personal liberty, is not accidental but has its 
roots in the materialistic atmosphere of our 
age. Men imbued with materialistic ideas place 
the satisfaction of physical wants higher than 
those of a spiritual nature. After all, what 
would they do with liberty but use it to gratify 
on a larger scale their sensual cravings? Des- 
potic governments, if economic circumstances 
allow, rarely restrain material enjoyment and 
thus afford the materially minded all the lib- 
erty which they are capable of appreciating and 
desiring. Materialism begets a slave mentality 
because it stifles the longing for those loftier 
things which cannot be obtained in this world. 
Only the man who believes that he belongs to 
another world and has a destiny which trans- 
cends time has at once a real need and an ar- 
dent desire for liberty. We also see now why 
Communism is so anxious to spread materialism 
for by doing so it kills the love of liberty and 
prepares the way for its ruthless and tyran- 
nical ruler. If materialism is not so evident in 
Fascism, it is nevertheless latent therein. Love 
of liberty is too fine a thing to flourish any- 
where but in a spiritual soil. 

In a recent address Cardinal Pacelli has ut- 
tered some very pertinent words about human 
dignity and the sacredness of human person- 
ality. He has warned of the dangers that 
threaten the rights and liberties of man. Of 
course, governments invade the rights of man 
because they have lost respect for his dignity 
and look upon him merely as an instrument and 


means for the realization of the common good; 
that is bad enough but what is infinitely worse 
is that man has lost the sense of his own dig- 
nity and worth and is quite willing to barter 
his rights for material comforts. Our genera- 
tion must again be taught the dignity of man 
and his transcendent worth. Well says the 
Cardinal that the Creator has invested man 
with an incomparable dignity and on account of 
this bestowed on him rights that may not be 
violated. Precisely, but if this dignity is a 
magnificent gift of a benign Divinity it is non- 
existant for those who deny a supreme Being. 
Atheism lends no support to the idea of human 
dignity. Materialism offers no warrant for any 
such concept. These doctrines strip man of his 
dignity and consequently also of his rights and 
liberties because the latter have sense only in 
connection with the former. If man is again 
to be made conscious of his exalted position and ~ 
keenly jealous of his rights he must anew be 
imbued with a real understanding of his ra- 
tional nature and his eternal destiny. 


The indifference of many of our contempo- 
raries to the loss of their liberties is truly ap- 
palling. Many are no longer willing to make 
any sacrifices in behalf of their rights and lib- 
erties. The heroic struggles of past genera- 
tions for right and freedom do not impress 
them and kindle in their hearts no similar sen- 
timents. Naturally, for we make sacrifices only 
for things of superior value and genuinely 
worth while. But right and liberty carry little 
meaning and arouse no profounder inspiration 
if they are not regarded as the means to main- 
tain personal dignity and achieve a higher des- 
tiny. Viewed merely in a temporal perspective 
liberty and right pale into insignificance and do 
not stir up noble passions. To men who have 
lost the consciousness of their own nobility and 
the conviction of an eternal destiny it is useless 
to depict the degradation of man under a com- 
munistic regime since they hardly are aware 
of this degradation. Many of what we consider 
the most telling arguments against Communism 
and any form of tyranny find faint resonance 
in the modern age because many have lost the 
consciousness of the honor that goes with hu- 
man nature and crowns the rational personality. 
It is, therefore, not irrelevant when His Emi- 
nence harks back to the teaching of St. Thomas 
concerning human nature. Having briefly set 
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forth the- Thomistic doctrine he exclaims: 
“How great and noble is man considered even 
from a mere natural point of view: this being 
lovingly created by God, endowed by Him with 
a spiritual and immortal soul, capable of rising 
to the contemplation of the highest truths and 
of penetrating to the deepest mysteries of na- 
ture, set to rule the powers of the visible uni- 
verse and harness them to his purposes; this 
being, fostering within himself the noblest as- 
pirations and nourishing the purest and most 
sublime sentiments: man, who is the master of 
his own destiny and the responsible arbiter of 
his own actions.” Yes, if man rises to this 
noble conception of his nature, he will be keen- 
ly alive to his rights and liberties and resent 
any violation of them. He cannot then consent 
to be reduced to a mere cog in the machinery of 
economic production or to be degraded to an 
impersonal instrument in the creation of ma- 
terial wealth. But here is the pity, that ever so 
many in our days have no such lofty concept of 
their own dignity. The beautiful words, liberty 
and rights, fail to evoke an echo in their souls 
steeped in materialism, atheism and evolu- 
tionism. 

To bring home to man the splendid message 
that he is a spiritual personality, a free and 
responsible agent, a citizen of two worlds, the 
bearer of a sublime destiny, not entirely sub- 
ject to the powers of this world but beholden 
to a higher power, is the imperative need of the 
hour. The truth shall make you free, says the 
Lord. Only the true concept of man can make 
men love liberty and stand up courageously for 
their rights. 

Ultimately and in the last analysis, rights 
and: liberty rest on a religious basis and can 
only be maintained where they have a religious 
warrant and a religious sanction. States will 
not hesitate to deprive the citizens of their 
rights and liberties if they do not recognize that 
these citizens are also the subjects of another 
Sovereign to whom they owe an even more com- 
plete loyalty than to any earthly power. Citi- 
zens on their part will take a light view of their 
rights and liberties if they do not see in them 
the means to serve a higher Sovereign and to 
attain to a supernatural destiny. Man’s rights 
and liberties are inseparably linked to God. If 
the idea of God fades from the consciousness 
of men States rights and liberties progres- 
sively disappear. We quote in this connection 
an article written by Dr. William Ebor, Arch- 
bishop of York, who strikes a note very similar 
to that sounded by Cardinal Pacelli: “Faith in 
God is an unfailing source of liberty ... The 
man who believes in God is bound to claim the 
right to obey God’s will for him as he under- 
stands it, and to assert this against all natural 
or political forces.” (The Divine Source of 
Liberty. The Hibbert Journal, October, 1937.) 
Accordingly, the first champion of true liberty 


and of the inviolable and inalienable rights of 


human personality was St. Peter when he stood 
up before the Sanhedrim and uttered those me- 
morable words: “We ought to obey God rather 
than men” (Acts v, 29). The higher obedi- 
ence limits the lower obedience. But where 
there is only one obedience this will logically 
become absolute. Man is not completely subject 
to the State because he is also subject to God. 
His obedience to God is his protection against 
temporal authority. The State cannot absorb 
man because man belongs to God. 

The individual may not be completely sub- 
ordinated to society because he has a task to 
accomplish which he can only achieve for him- 
self. But that is true only when man is more 
than temporal. In temporal matters the State 
rules supreme and if there were nothing but 
the temporal and the material the rule of the 
State would be absolute. There is in man some- 
thing incommunicable, which the State cannot 
touch, because man is a spiritual personality 
which reaches out to God and transcends en- 
tirely the temporal realm. The moment, there- 
fore, that man becomes detached from that su- 
perior loyalty he is claimed in his entirety by 
human loyalties and there remains for him no 
possibility of defending himself against their 
claims. 

The most insidious and subtlest menace for 
human rights and liberty, therefore, arises 
from the spread of materialistic doctrines and 
the growth of irreligious sentiment. They con- 
stitute the most corrosive influences in modern 
life and if not checked will sweep away the last 
vestiges of liberty. The rights of man can ade- 
quately and successfully be defended only if 
the value of human personality is well estab- 
lished and safely anchored. Reverence for man 
is the powerful bulwark of liberty, but proper 
reverence for man cannot arise unless he is seen 
in the light of eternity and as a child of God 
who reserves him unto Himself. We may fitly 
conclude with another passage from Dr. Ebor 
who writes: “It may prove, and I think it will, 
that amid the pressures of the modern world 
towards group-tyranny and group-antagonism, 
nothing except faith in God will be strong 
enough to maintain that reverence for the in- 
dividual which is the counterpart of freedom. 
Only if he is the child of God:has he a status 
independent of his earthly community and en- 
dowing him with rights against it. On the 
other hand, amid the boundless opportunities 
for exploitation of others which science has put 
at the disposal of those who have the energy to 
use them, only faith in God, Who loves the weak 
as He loves the strong, is sufficient to save their 
liberty from abuse and make it tolerable. Apart 
from faith in God, freedom cannot survive; 
apart from faith in God, it cannot deserve to 
survive. The cause of freedom and of faith 


is One,” 
C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Directives for Catholic Action 


Letter Addressed to Cardinal Segura, 
Archbishop of Toledo 


(Dated 6, 11,29. <A. A.S., 1929, p. 664.) 


The good news contained in your filial letter 
which announces the first National Congress 
of Catholic Action to be celebrated in Madrid 
has filled Us with consolation; We rejoice both 
at the prospect of a great awakening or in- 
crease of Faith and at the means by which it 
is to be accomplished, one We have so much at 
heart. In this, as you have yourself observed, 
you have shown a special regard for the wishes 
of the Common Father of the Faithful during 
this jubilee year of his priesthood. 

For Our part We welcome with paternal 
satisfaction the latest manifestation of the filial 
devotion of Our children in Spain and We 
hasten to take advantage of this happy occasion 
to express once again Our thoughts and hopes 
of this most urgent question, confident in doing 
so both of your support and of that of your 
brethren in the episcopate. 

We have had occasion in similar circum- 
stances to stress the fact that there is nothing 
new in Catholic Action. In its essence it is as 
old as the Church itself, but it has only come 
to be studied in all its fulness in recent times. 
It arises partly from the need which the Cath- 
olic hierarchy has always felt for lay assistants 
in the promotion of the Faith and partly from 
the desire of the faithful whose zeal prompts 
them to co-operate in the extension of the Reign 
of Christ. It thereby realizes the words of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in his epistle to the 
Philippians when he speaks of his ‘“‘collabora- 
tors,” including pious women, and requests that 
they should be treated as ‘‘having labored with 
him in the Gospel” (Phil, IV, 5). 

Our predecessors down the centuries fre- 
quently appealed to the faithful for help in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the times. Whole- 
hearted support was given them, in particular 
when “in moments of danger to the Church and 
society, they sounded a rallying call to the 
faithful to wage a holy warfare under the lead- 
ership of their bishops, and to devote them- 
selves in the measure of their strength to the 
eternal salvation of their neighbor.” (Letter 
to Cardinal Bertram, A.A.S., 1928.) 

But if as we have said Catholic Action can be 
traced back to the earliest days of the Church, 
in its present form it complies with the rules 
and prescriptions of Our immediate predeces- 
sors and of Ourselves. At the opening of Our 
pontificate, in the encyclical Ubi Arcano, We 
formally declared that Catholic Action consist- 
ed in the participation of the laity in the apos- 
tolate of the hierarchy of the Church. This We 
have confirmed in several other documents, 
notably when We declared that “all who work 
for Catholic Action are called by a special grace 
of God to a ministry which differs little from 
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that of the clergy since it is the apostolate of 
the laity working with and complementing the 
pastoral ministry under the guidance of the 
bishops.” (Letter to Cardinal van Roey, A. 
A. S., 1928.) 


It will be readily seen from the above that 
Catholic Action is an important and indeed in- 
dispensable need of our day. We therefore 
deem it well to repeat to you the words We ad- 
dressed to the Archbishop of Breslau: 


“Catholic Action therefore does not consist 
only in the pursuit of one’s own Christian per- 
fection—though this is first and foremost. It 
is a true apostolate in which Catholics of every - 
social class take part, concerting their thoughts 
and activities around those centers of sound 
doctrine and of many opportune social en- 
deavors which, when legitimately and properly 
established, enjoy the backing and support of 
the bishops’ authority. Thus the faithful who 
are assembled and united in order that they 
may be ready at the call of the hierarchy are 
granted a kind of mandate from the latter 
whereby they receive new strength and stimu- 
lus. So then, very like to the mandate divinely 
given to the Church, and to the apostolate of 
the hierarchy, an Action so commissioned can- 
not be said to be of a material order, but spir- 
itual; not earthly, but celestial ; not political, but 
religious. But it will be well, and proper, to 
call it Social Action since it has for its purpose 
to advance the Reign of Christ and thereby to 
provide society with the great benefits which 
flow therefrom; that is to say, all those bene- 
fits which pertain to the state and are called 
political, but are the concern of the many rather 
than the few. This splendid object Catholic 
Action can and ought to achieve, provided that, 
obedient to the laws of God and of the Church, 
it remains completely aloof from the factional 
divisions of political parties.” 

Further, in order to dispel any doubts, We 
definitively state that all associations which 
conform with the rules of faith and the special 
objects of Catholic Action should follow the 
lead of the latter apostolate in all that pertains 
to its work, even though their principal object 
be social or economic. They will of course act 
independently and on their own responsibility 
in all their business arrangements. Plainly the 
clergy cannot neglect this task, rather they will 
make every effort to infuse Christian principles 
into the associations. Thus “Catholic Action 
will enjoy the advantages of such religious and 
economic associations, and will in turn bring 
them its support and ensure their progress. 
This it will do in such a way that it will not 
only bring about harmony and good will among 
them, but also maintain the co-ordination of 
their efforts, with what reward to the Church 
and to society can be well imagined.” 

Since by its very nature it is precluded from 
taking an active part in politics, Catholic Ac- 
tion cannot have a political complexion. This 
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fact need not prevent individual Catholics from 
taking interest in public affairs or indeed in 
party politics when these conform to the laws 
of God and the Church. Indeed while itself re- 
maining above and beyond all politics, Catholic 
Action will by its teaching and practice of those 
Christian principles which are the basis of so- 
ciety, form a body of exemplary citizens zeal- 
ous at once for the welfare of home and state 
and Church. Moreover, when religious or 
moral interests are at stake Catholic Action can 
and must intervene directly and, by the full ex- 
ercise of its strength, lead an organized cam- 
_ paign in favor of the paramount interests of 
the Church and of the souls entrusted to her 
care. 

Again, since Catholic Action has a nature 
and an object of its own, so too it must have an 
organization which will control its members, 
so that, while uniting and co-ordinating all 
Catholic forces, it will always preserve their 
autonomy and they in their turn will faithfully 
carry out the instructions of their duly appoint- 
ed leaders. In this way will be formed a kind 
of militia composed of good citizens—men and 
women and young people in particular—united 
solely by the wish to help in the sacred ministry 
of the Church by extending the Reign of Christ. 

This object will be achieved by infusing the 
members of Catholic Action with the feeling 
and practice of Christian life, and the result— 
a profound piety and an ever increasing famili- 
arity with spiritual affairs—will ensure the 


practice of good principles, a zeal for souls, and . 


a close union with the bishops as well as the 
Vicar of Christ. 


The associations of young people should de- 
vote both mind and energy to the formation of 
souls full of charity and good-works, ever eager 
to labor for the good of Church and State. And 
since they are to form serried ranks of apostles 
for the conquest of the Kingdom of Christ they 
should be distinguished by their good order and 
perfect discipline. Hence conflict between the 
various elements of Catholic Action must be 
avoided at all costs, for harmony is essential to 
success. 

Having dealt thus briefly with this most im- 
portant question, it remains for Us to urge you 
with paternal solicitude to promote the con- 
stant development of Catholic Action, thereby 
to realize the noblest fruits of our Faith. This 
will be achieved by means of the encouragement 
of bishops, the ready obedience of priests and 
the co-operation of all congregations and socie- 
ties, if, wherever possible, young people are as- 
sembled in parochial associations skilled at 
fostering piety. 

We realize that further exhortation is un- 
necessary, for We are familiar with the gener- 
ous spirit of your nation, so dear to Us, and 
with its readiness to respond to Our wishes and 
desires. We know too the industry of the clergy 
and the zeal of the bishops. You in your turn 


are familiar with the conditions of the times 
and realize the changes required by them. On 
the one hand society is becoming increasingly 
paganized and vast numbers live without any 
knowledge of the Christian heritage, so that 
without its inspiration the worth of faith and 
morals is ignored. On the other hand, We ob- 
serve with concern that the number of priests. 
is inadequate to the needs of the day, here for 
lack of vocations, there from restriction of in- 
tercourse with men. Thus is the teaching of the 
Gospel hampered. : 

To-day it is essential that all should be apos- 
tles, that is why the laity are bound to answer 
the call of the Church. Instead of inactivity 
they will bring about an increase of faith and 
a change of morals by offering their prayers, 
their sacrifices, and their energies. You will 
soon be discussing these matters at your con- 
ference, and We do not doubt that it will result 
in benefit to you and to the nation at large. 
Such is Our heartfelt wish, and We pray God 
to that end. Meanwhile We grant Our Apos- 
tolic Benediction to you Our brethren and to 
your flocks on the happy occasion of the first 
National Conference of Catholic Action. 

2k ok ok 


Letter Addressed to the Bishops of 
the Argentine 


(Dated 4, 2, 31. Bonne Presse Collection, 
p. 393.) 

We have learned with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that following the suggestions of Our 
Nuncio you have decided to promote Catholic 
Action on a new basis. Because We know your 
zeal and that of your flocks, We are confident 
that they will gather precious spiritual fruits 
from this decision, especially as you have seen 
fit to adopt the form of Catholic Action which 
We have constantly recommended. 

In view of the repeated instructions We have 
given of late in this matter and of your famili- 
arity therewith it will not be necessary to re- 
peat them at length, nevertheless it will be as 
well to remind you that Catholic Action is noth- 
ing other than the help which the laity lend to 
the hierarchy of the Church in the exercise of 
the apostolate. Catholic Action was born with 
the Church but it has recently undergone fresh 
direction in order to respond more effectively 
to the needs of the day. 

Precisely because it is a true apostolate it 
brings about both the self-sanctification essen- 
tial to its progress and the winning of souls. 
This will flow from the organized action of 
Catholic layfolk when they co-operate with 
their bishops in the extension of the reign of 
Christ, a task which is similar to that of the 
Church as it is expressed in Our motto, “Pax 
Christi in regno Christi.” 

But although it extends to and embraces 
every form of activity for the good of souls, 
Catholic Action does not involve the extinction 
of the religious associations which have worthi- 
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ly championed the Catholic cause from all time, 
least of all those devoted to the spiritual forma- 
tion of the young, for they should by their in- 
sistence on the requisite virtues prove to be in- 
valuable aids to the development of Catholic 
Action. 

Not less valuable are those associations 

which have economic or social objects. In order 
to remove all grounds of doubt from this mat- 
ter, We declare, as We have done before, that 
all such societies, whose regulations and objects 
conform with the aims of the Church and of 
Catholic Action, must follow the lead of the lat- 
ter in all matters entrusted to its charge. Con- 
versely they will follow their own leaders in all 
financial or professional interests. 
_ Catholic Action will be careful not to involve 
itself in politics, for it is by its nature pre- 
cluded from taking sides in civil government. 
This need not prevent individual Catholics from 
taking part in politics, indeed they are bound 
to do so in order to ensure government by 
Christian principles, so they will take an active 
part whenever party programs conform with 
these principles. 

While holding itself aloof from party politics, 
Catholic Action has a social obligation to make 
its members into what may be called a sacred 
militia, whose object will be the promotion and 
protection of the home, society, and the Church. 
Nevertheless, when politics come into conflict 
with faith or morals, it becomes the duty as 
well as the right of Catholic Action to exercise 
its influence for the safeguarding of souls and 
the defense of the Church, upon which the sta- 
bility of society depends. 

Having dealt thus briefly with the nature and 
objects of Catholic Action, We propose to re- 
view the best means of preparing the clergy 
and laity for the perfect realization of this 
worthy enterprise. Clearly without the whole- 
hearted assistance of the clergy this work, 
though essentially the task of the laity, could 
neither begin, progress, nor bear fruit. It is 
the clergy who must so guide the laity that 
their footsteps may not stray from the narrow 
path of the authority entrusted them by the 
hierarchy, since they alone possess the Holy 
Orders which enable them to minister to spir- 
itual needs and to form members of Catholic 
Action according to Christian principles. 

The axiom nemo dat quod non habet pre- 
cludes from the work of the apostolate all who 
lack a formation in Christian virtue, without 
which Catholic Action will not only prove fruit- 
less but lifeless. Because this can only come 
from the clergy it will require, as We fully re- 
alize, additional labor, but is not the ministry 
undertaken by the priest full of pain and diffi- 
culty, and are these not counterbalanced by 
special consolations? The clergy will find in the 
members of Catholic Action faithful and ener- 
getic assistants who will be invaluable in the 
work which is outside their range. Moreover, 
many of the young will be drawn to the vine- 


yard of the Lord and so diminish the scarcity 
of priests which is unhappily prevailing in cer- 
tain dioceses. 

We are not unaware, Venerable Brethren, of 
the care with which you ensure the apprecia- 
tion of the duty imposed by Catholic Action 
upon your clergy. We approve and welcome 
your decision to send some of their number to 
this city of Ours, Peter’s City, with a view to 
studying Our teaching at close quarters. 

With regard to the preparation of the laity 
for the work of Catholic Action so that they 
may assist you more actively and in ever in- 
creasing numbers, We deem it useful to refer 
you to Our instructions which date back to the 
early days of Our Pontificate. This apostolate 
of Catholic Action is binding on laity as well 
as clergy, though in different degree, by reason 
of the divine precept, “Thou shalt love thy God 
ah thy whole heart and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

Truly, whoever loves God cannot fail to want 
others to do as much, and whoever loves his 
neighbor cannot fail to work for his eternal sal- 
vation. Such is the foundation of the aposto- 
late, which is nothing other than the practice of 
Christian charity, and this binds all men. 
Apart from the motive of charity, the aposto- 
late is binding upon us as a thankoffering for 
graces received. Moreover, when we enable 
others to share these spiritual gifts we fulfil the 
wishes of the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
whose one wish is to be known. “Jgnem veni 
mittere in terram, et quid volo nisi ut accen- 
datur ?” 

Further, the needs of the day require that the 
clergy and the laity should create new forms of 
Christian apostolate in accordance with chang- 
es of custom and habits; hence Our approval 
of your plans. The constant charge over so vast 
a ministry has long shown Us that the aposto- 
late exercised by the laity must correspond to 
the latest changes in these matters, for however 
zealous the clergy may be their number cannot 
suffice for the large demands put upon them by 
present needs. They will therefore gather as 
many zealous layfolk as possible and enroll 
them in the ranks of Catholic Action to work 
at their side in sowing the seeds of faith. 

Your proposal to establish in the Argentine 
one vast organization which will group men, 
women, boys, and girls into associations, has 
given Us much consolation since it carries out 
Our wishes. It should have the effect of estab- 
lishing among you the reign of Christ, for the 
exercise of the auxiliary apostolate of the laity 
is bound to result in a fruitful harvest. 

The diocesan and parochial councils which 
you have adopted after the example of other na- 
tions will form Catholic forces into a tower of 
strength, a unity which will rally society to the 
lead of the hierarchy and ensure lasting bene- 
fits. 

Alongside of this great organization which 
may be termed official Catholic Action, there 
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are as we have seen other associations devoted 
to spiritual formation, charity and good works. 
We have had occasion to refer to them of late 
as the auxiliaries of Catholic Action. Each in 
its own way is invaluable in the preparation 
and support which it can and must provide for 
action. We commend your determination to 
make use of them for that end, while preserving 
their autonomy and special objects. 


Finally it remains for Us to thank you cor- 
dially for all you have already accomplished 
towards the establishment of Catholic Action. 
Also, since men are helpless without the help of 
God, We send you, Dear Brethren, and those 
who co-operate with you in Catholic Action, 
Our Apostolic Benediction as a token of our 
good wishes and paternal affection. 


The Development of Co-operation 
in Canada 


Within recent years widespread interest has 
been developed in the Co-operative Movement 
in Canada—particularly among political and 
religious organizations. Prior thereto, many 
people, if they thought of the Co-operative 
Movement at all, looked upon it as something 
which, while being of great advantage to the 
working people of the Old Country, was not 
necessary in Canada. Hitherto Canada had not 
been faced with the unemployment, poverty and 
distress to be found in the older countries, and 
the majority of its people were in relatively com- 
fortable circumstances. The recent depression, 
however, has made these people sit up and won- 
der whether the Co-operative Movement, which 
has been of such benefit to the farmers and 
working people of other countries, might not be 
necessary to Canada’s welfare after all. Upon 
making inquiries into the Movement, they have 
been surprised to find that it is not something 
new to Canada, that it has been working suc- 
cessfully in many communities—particularly 
where a large number of Old Country families 
are to be found—for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and that the first Consumers Co-opera- 
tive Society in Canada was organized in the 
town of Stellarton, Nova Scotia, as long ago as 
1861—just seventeen years after the opening 
of the famous store of the Rochdale Pioneers in 
Lancashire, England. 

The Union Association of Stellarton was 
operated successfully for over fifty years, due 
principally to the efficient and continuous man- 
agement of James Mitchell, who was trained in 
the Co-operative Movement in the Old Coun- 
try. While Mr. Mitchell was a good co-opera- 
tor, the members themselves were not educated 
in the essential principles of the Movement, 
particularly that of self-help, without which no 
co-operative can be permanently successful. 
Consequently, the society did not long survive 
after the retirement, in 1914, of Mr. Mitchell, 


who had been connected with the business, at 
first as secretary and subsequently as manager, 
for fifty-three years. 

Perhaps it would be well, for the benefit of 
any who may not understand the principles and 
methods of the Co-operative Movement, to ex- 
plain just what a Co-operative Society is. Dr. 
J. P. Warbasse, President of the Co-operative 
League of the U. S. A., in a booklet “What Is 
Consumers Co-operation?” says: “Co-operation 
is a non-political and voluntary method where- 
by the people unite and use their resources to 
supply their needs .... Through co-operative 
societies the consumers perform for themselves 
the useful functions of supply which are other- 
wise performed by profit business, by the po- 
litical state, by charity, or by the unaided in- 
dividual.” The essential principles of the Co- 
operative Movement are: first, self-help and 
mutual-help, that is to say, the people them- 
selves must take the initiative in organizing co- 
operative societies and work together in good 
will and harmony for the benefit of all; second, 
democratic control—one member one vote in 
the affairs of the society, irrespective of the 
amount of capital he has invested in it; and 
third, the payment of a fixed and moderate rate 
of interest on share capital, and, after appro- 
priations to the reserve fund and for educa- 
tional purposes have been made, the distribu- 
tion of the net surplus among the members— 
in the case of consumers’ societies in propor- 
tion to their purchases therefrom, and in the 
case of producers’ societies in proportion to 
their sales to the societies. 

A good illustration of the significance of the 
purchase dividend compared with interest on 
capital is the case of one Ontario co-operative 
society which, out of its net profits for 1936 
of $21,285.09, returned to the members in pro- 
portion to their purchases $15,653.34 (more 
than they had invested in share capital), de- 
voted $1,064.25 for the education of its mem- 
bers in the principles of Co-operation, allocated 
$4,257 to the reserve fund, and paid only $310.- 
50 as interest on capital. 

Returning to the history of the Canadian 
Movement, early in the present century co- 
operative societies were being organized in 
widely scattered areas, operating in isolation 
for a short while, and then fading out of exist- 
ence, causing much discouragement to all in- 
terested in Co-operation. It was realized that 
the only hope of Dominion-wide development of 
the Co-operative Movement was for each so- 
ciety to enjoy the benefit of the experience of 
all the others, thereby enabling it to avoid the 
pitfalls which had caused losses and failures. 

_On March 6th, 1909, a co-operative conven- 
tion was held in the city of Hamilton, Ontario. 
While it had the approval of many genuine co- 
operatives from coast to coast, only those in 
the immediate vicinity were in a position to 
send delegates, with the exception of the Glace 
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Bay Co-operative Society, (now a branch of the 
British Canadian Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Sydney Mines, N. S., the 
largest and most successful co-operative store 
society on the North American Continent) and 
the Workmen’s Store Co., Dominion, N. S., lo- 
cated in the same district. Because of a severe 
snowstorm that blocked the railways, however, 
the delegates from these societies arrived in 
Hamilton after a long and tedious trip of over 
a thousand miles to find the convention had 
adjourned. 

At the Hamilton Convention there was 
formed an organization known as The Co-oper- 
ative Union of Canada, the objects of which 
were: (1) recognition, by affiliation with the 
Union, of all bona fide co-operative associations 
in the Dominion of Canada, to help the public 
distinguish them from institutions organized 
with a co-operative title for purposes of per- 
sonal or private advantage or profit; (2) prop- 


agation in the Dominion of co-operative prin- - 


ciples, to secure the practice of truthfulness, 
justice and economy by the abolition of false 
dealing; (8) conciliating the conflicting inter- 
ests of the capitalist, the worker and the pur- 
chaser, through the equitable division among 
them of the fund commonly called profit; (4) 
preventing the waste of labor caused by un- 
regulated competition, and (5) cultivating a 
spirit of mutual service by self-abnegation ex- 
pressed in the Co-operative Motto: ‘‘Each for 
all, and all for each,’’ and to promote, by the 
same means, moral, educative and refining en- 
terprises designed for the improvement of the 
people generally. The Co-operative Union of 
Canada now has affiliated with it the most suc- 
cessful of the consumers’ societies, the Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba wheat pools, two live- 
stock producers’ associations, and many other 
types of societies. The distributive turnover 
of its affiliates—retail, wholesale and dairy— 
for 1936 was over six million three hundred 
thousand dollars, and the societies returned to 
their members in purchase dividends nearly one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. Had the 
surplus been so divided, it would have exceeded 
41% on the share capital investment. 

The Co-operative Union of Canada is the na- 
tional affiliate of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, which federates national co-operative 
unions in thirty-eight countries, grouped into 
120,000 affiliated societies and comprising 70,- 
500,000 members and their families. For near- 
ly twenty-eight years the Co-operative Union 
of Canada has published The Canadian Co- 
operator, to teach co-operative philosophy and 
to provide its readers with information regard- 
ing co-operative activities. The Union also cir- 
culates monthly among the officials of its af- 
filiates The Canadian Co-operative Official, to 
furnish data of a more technical nature, and 
to give opportunity for the exchange of experi- 
ences among directors, managers and em- 


ployees. It collects, compiles, analyzes and cir- 
culates monthly statistical information con- 
cerning its affiliated consumers’ societies, which 
enables the directors of the societies to know, 
month by month, with what success the socie- 
ties are being operated, putting them in a po- 
sition to remedy—before it is too late—any un- 
favorable conditions. 

Unlike Britain, where the societies operate 
largely in industrial centers, there exists a 
great variety of co-operatives in Canada, the 
majority operating in rural districts. The 
largest and most successful co-operative store 
society on this continent is The British Ca- 
nadian Co-operative Society, Ltd., which has its 
central premises in the little coal-mining town 
of Sydney Mines, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
With five branches located in the surrounding 
mining towns, this co-operative sells groceries, 
meats, general merchandise, drygoods and 
men’s wear, besides operating a dairy, a bak- 
ery and gasoline stations. In August, 1936, it 
completed its thirtieth year, during which time 
its sales were over twenty-five and one half 
million dollars. The British Canadian Society 
paid almost two hundred and twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars as interest on capital, and returned 
to the consumers, as dividends on their pur- 
chases, nearly two and one half million dollars. 

At a public meeting under the auspices of 
the British Canadian Co-operative Society held 
in Glace Bay, N. S., early last year, one of the 
members, a Mr. Geo. Troicuk, a Canadian citi- 
zen of Ukrainian birth, rose in the audience to 
express his appreciation of the advantages he 
had derived through the Society. He stated he 
had lived in Canada twenty-two years, and that 
he had become a member of the Society twelve 
years ago. From 1923 to 1925 Mr. Troicuk 
saved $94.33 in purchase dividends, which 
helped sustain him during the miners’ strike at 
the Nova Scotia coal mines in 1925. In 1927 
he decided to build his own home, as his em- 
ployment had been fairly steady in 1926 and 
1927. But after paying cash for the land he 
had little money left for lumber. He had saved 
some money in purchase dividends during the 
two years following the strike, however, and 
these he used to defray living expenses, pur- 
chasing the lumber with the money he had 
made in the mines. During the depression, Mr. 
Troicuk told the meeting, the Co-operative 
Store helped him to pay his taxes—which were 
paid up to date—at a time when many people 
were delinquent in paying their tax bills, while 
some even lost their homes. Not only had Mr. 
Troicuk been able to build a home and pay his 
taxes out of the savings on his purchases from 
the Co-operative Store, but he was also able to 
buy three modern beds and a kitchen stove, 
“which,” he said, ‘were like a Christmas box” 
coming from the dividends. His total dividends 
in twelve years amounted to $756.61. 


Another example of successful co-operation 
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in a mining area—but this time gold-mining— 
is the Consumers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
with central premises in the town of Timmins, 
in Northern Ontario, and with branches in sev- 
eral neighboring towns. Although in operation 
only about six years, this Society last year re- 
corded sales of nearly four hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars, and returned to its members 
as dividends on their purchases over fifteen 
thousand dollars. About a year ago it built 
new central premises, reputed to be “the most 
modern food market in the North.” 

The farmers’ societies not only supply mem- 
bers with groceries, household and farm re- 
quirements, but also handle their livestock, 
fruit, eggs, etc. The Country Guide some years 
ago published an interesting article entitled 
“The Farmer Comes to Town,” by R. D. Col- 
quette, on one such society. It was the story 
of the founding and growth of the Killam Dis- 
trict Co-operative Society, Ltd., in the town of 
Killam, Alberta. This co-operative started as 
a car-lot purchasing branch of a U. F. A. local. 
Later it “came to town,” built a small store 
and, as need rose, added extension after exten- 
sion, until one of the directors referred to the 
buildings as a “rabbit warren.” The Society 
now has an annual merchandise turnover of 
nearly eighty thousand dollars. It not only 
sells everything the farmer needs, besides 
handling his livestock, etc., and operating a 
Credit Union, or co-operative banking depart- 
ment, but a few years ago it installed a mam- 
moth incubator in a building near the store. 
Each member took a $20 share, the equivalent 
of a one-hundred-and-twenty egg tray. The 
machine, which cost $3,000, is electrically heat- 
ed. Instead of each farmer installing a small 
incubator on his farm, he brings the eggs to 
his co-operative and three weeks later calls for 
the chickens; a charge of $2 is made for hatch- 
ing a tray of eggs. The society also makes 
cheese. This is but one example of the opera- 
tions of what Mr. W. C. Good, President of the 


Co-operative Union of Canada, calls “the gen-, 


eral purpose co-operative.” There are many 
such societies in rural Canada, particularly in 
the Prairie Provinces. 

Another interesting example of Canadian co- 
operation is the Rossland Co-operative Trans- 
portation Society, Rossland, B. C., which was 
organized to provide bus service for its mem- 
bers. At Trail (a town seven miles from Ross- 
land) there is a smelter employing three thou- 
sand men, about four hundred of whom live in 
Rossland. Faced with the problem of securing 
some means of transportation to and from their 
work, they founded a co-operative bus service 
in 1932. Starting with a membership of twelve, 
the Society increased its enrollment to 527 at 
the end of 1936, and now operates a garage and 
sells automobiles and accessories as well. Last 
year it collected over twenty-one thousand dol- 
lars in fares, while the sales of the garage de- 
partment totaled nearly twenty-seven thousand 


° 


dollars. From both of these sums the members 
received a 5% patronage dividend. _ 

There are also affiliated with the Union three 
fishermen’s co-operative societies. These socie- 
ties supply their members with groceries, fish- 
ing gear, oils, etc., besides operating camps 
along the Pacific Coast to handle and market 
the catch of their members. One society also 
owns two vessels for packing and marketing of 
the fish, and hence is now independent of out- 
side forces. 

As regards the dairy societies, in most cases 
these consist of two classes of members: the 
producers and the consumers. The producers 
supply the dairies with milk and cream for sale 
to the consumer members, profits to be returned 
to each type in proportion to their sales to or 
purchases from the societies. Unfortunately, 
in Ontario, because of an amendment to the 
Milk Control Act, these societies are at pres- 
ent prohibited from returning to the consumer 
members dividends on milk purchases. 

Consumers Co-operative Refineries, Ltd., Re- 
gina, Sask., is still another interesting type of 
co-operative and is probably the only one of its 
kind on this continent. It refines petroleum 
products which are sold to the consumers 
through the local affiliated co-operatives 
throughout the province. Although organized 
only two years ago, it has already achieved re- 
markable success. Last year its sales amounted 
to almost five hundred thousand dollars, and it 
returned Ic per gallon to its members as a pur- 
chase dividend. 

There are in active operation, moreover, pro- 
vincial wholesale societies owned by the local 
societies in each of the three Prairie Provinces. 
There are also the producers’ societies—the 
wheat pools, the livestock pools, ete.—which 
have been found to be of great benefit to the 
farmer in the marketing of his products. In 
Quebec the local co-operative banks, called 
People’s Banks, have operated successfully and 
increased in number since their inauguration 
over thirty years ago; and more recently they 
have thrived in Nova Scotia. There are at 
present signs of the expansion of co-operative 
banking in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, where legislation to provide the 
necessary facilities has recently been enacted. 
In English-speaking provinces such local co- 
operative banking societies are known as Credit 
Unions. 

It will be seen that while the Canadian Co- 
operative Movement is not as yet comparable 
in scope to the Co-operative Movement in the 
older countries, it has been proved that co- 
operative principles can be as successfully prac- 
ticed here as elsewhere, provided the proper 
methods are followed. The variety of socie- 
ties existing in Canada today shows that the 
Co-operative Principle can be applied to almost 
every form of human activity. 


JULIE C. KEEN 
Brantford, Ontario 
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Means Towards a 
land 


Propaganda for the unicameral system is 
being carried on at present both stealthily and 
steadily. The success attained without ado in 
Nebraska is aiding those who would destroy 
what was considered by the founders of the Re- 
public essential to the Democracy they were 
instituting: the check of two houses they 
thought necessary to a balance of power. There 
is strong indication that there is something 
more than the still latent interest of the general 
public in the problem at work. The two vol- 
umes, comprising the “Eleventh Annual Debate 
Handbook, 1937-38,” devoted to “Unicameral 
Legislatures,” seem to point to propagandistic 
influences. This source book, prepared by 
Bower Aly, Professor of English and Director 
of Forensics at Missouri University, is intended 
to supply ten thousand high school teams, ex- 
pected to debate the question during the pres- 
ent scholastic year, with the information neces- 
sary to their purpose. 

In Ohio the Single House Legislature League 
is busily campaigning for a unicameral legis- 
lature. It seems, however, that the disillusion- 
ment the Single House Legislature has occa- 
sioned the farmers of Nebraska at least in one 
instance may have served as a warning to the 
farmers of the Buckeye state. The League 
would have our present two-house legislature 
reduced to a one-house law-making body, an 
editorial in the Ohio Farm Bureau News de- 
clares, ““whose members are to be elected on a 
non-partisan basis, one for each 69,000 resi- 
dent citizens.” The danger to farmers from 
this proposal appears real enough, according 
to the reasoning of that publication: 

“How many rural counties would have a representa- 
tive in a one-house legislature under these conditions? 
Does his county have a population of 69,000 people? A 
majority of the counties in Ohio do not have such 
a large population and, of course, they are the rural 
counties.” 

Representation in the state under considera- 
tion, the editor of the Ohio Farm Bureau News 
thinks, would be reduced by more than half in 
an arrangement such as that contemplated by 
the proponents of a unicameral legislature, be- 
cause under the existing laws “every county in 
the state is entitled to one representative in the 
House, regardless of population figures.” He 
fears furthermore that “under the proposed ar- 
rangement of one representative to every 69,- 
000 people it would be necessary for several 
counties to join in the election of one legisla- 
tor.” Hence the question: “What chances 
would the people of rural Ohio have to protect 
their interests in a one-house legislature with 
an election set-up such as proposed by the Ohio 
Single House Legislature League?’’') 


‘“‘We need two houses... ,” the editorial con- 
1) Loc. cit., Nov., 1987, p. 34. 


Dangerous 


tinues, “an upper house to represent population 
and a lower house to represent territorial lim- 
its. Our state senate is elected on a population 
basis. Less than half a dozen senators come 
from rural sections.” 

_ There is, of course, much more to this ques- 
tion of the unicameral system. It is far less 
democratic than the bicameral system. Gener- 
ally adopted, it would, we believe, prove a half- 
way house to a dictatorship of one type or an- 
other in our country. The wellknown French 
Romantic, Alphonse de Lamartine (1790-1869), 
while declaiming against the introduction of 
the bicameral system on one occasion, revealed 
the idea that unless legislature was vested in 
one house alone, it would be too difficult to 
make it pass over from a simple legislature to 
an assembly with dictatorial power. ‘‘This,” 
Francis Lieber thought, “is precisely the dan- 
ger to be avoided.’’) F.P.K 


Warder’s Review 


We Are Facing —What? 


The prevailing social unrest of the present 
is by no means merely the outgrowth of eco- 
nomic conditions fostered by modern industri- 
alism and capitalism. This widespread unquiet 
in the world of today is fundamentally the re- 
sult of intellectual confusion and spiritual re- 
volt. Josue Carduzzi’s “Hymn to Satan” and 
Baudelaire’s ‘Litany to Satan” are the char- 
acteristic expressions of an age in revolt 
against God and religion. 

Viewing the world with the eyes of a seer of 
old, of a prophet, the Patriarch of Venice, who 
was to be Pius X, in 1894 spoke to his clergy 
and people of “this century of errors, of blas- 
phemy and apostasy which has almost succeed- 
ed in robbing Christianity of its crown and to 
relegate it again to the darkness of the Cata- 
combs.” And having remarked on some of the 
evidences of the campaign waged against God 
in the 19th century, the Patriarch Sarto spoke 
of the poor, the wealthy and the powerful, who 
had turned their backs on their Creator. “God 
has been deserted by so many,” the Pastoral 
continues, “that possibly no other generation 
has broken the Covenant with Heaven to the 
same degree. And no other society has hurled 
at God more defiantly the audacious words: 
recede a nobis—Depart from us (Job 21, 4).’?) 


Not Europe alone, the entire world is reap- 
ing today the whirlwind sown in the 18th and 
19th centuries. From Deism to Atheism, from 
skepticism to negation of revealed religion and 
the immutable moral laws, from rationalistic 
Republicanism to Communism and Anarchism, 


2) “On Civil Liberty and Self-Government.” Phil., 
1859, p. 200. 

1) Transl. from the German ed. of the “Chief Pastor- 
als of Pius X,” 2. ed., Strassburg, 1907, p. 16. 
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from patriotic Nationalism to nationalistic pa- 
ranoia, from economic Liberalism to monopo- 
listic Capitalism—these constitute the evil her- 
itage the generation of today must face and 
grapple with. But is this tragic creature, 
modern man, spiritually equipped for a struggle 
of this nature? 


Red Bait 


To a far greater extent than is known in our 
country, Mexico is being strangled in the ten- 
tacles of Communism. The book by Gilberto 
Bosques, former President of the Mexican Con- 
gress, “The National Revolutionary Party of 
Mexico and the Six-Year Plan,” warns us that, 
while our people are greatly concerned over 
events in Russia and Spain, we are paying too 
little attention to what is transpiring across the 
Rio Grande. The book, printed in English, is 
evidently intended to serve a propagandistic 
purpose. It is perhaps for this very reason 
John W. Casto, writing in the Rock Island 
(1ll.) Argus, calls Professor Bosques’ volume 

“a most excellent book of almost 400 pages devoted 
to the general platform, plan and accomplishments of 
the National Revolutionary Party of Mexico, together 
with an impressive array of factual material concern- 
ing the present economic, social and educational set- 
ups operative in that fascinating country.” 

Another piece of clever propaganda, inaugu- 

rated and sustained by the Foreign Informa- 
tion Bureau of the National Revolutionary 
Party, comes out of Mexico City weekly in the 
shape of “The Mexican News Letter.”” A recent 
issue of this Letter features two items: “To- 
wards Socialized Medicine” and, under the title 
“Chewing Gum,” peasant co-operatives operat- 
ing in a certain region of Mexico, called the 
home of chicle, the raw material from which 
chewing gum is manufactured. Both items are, 
of course, intended to impress the people of the 
United States with the forward-looking policy 
of the Reds. In this regard, the last paragraph 
of the brief article on “Socialized Medicine” is 
rather revealing: 
' “Practising physicians have started an organization 
which already has over five hundred members in the 
City of Mexico. The group calls itself ‘Revolutionary 
Front of Workers in Medicine.’ In their manifesto the 
organized medicos profess that they shall at all times 
be on the side of the working classes and will strive 
aoe socialized medical service for the whole popula- 
10n. 

It is with cheese mice are caught. And in 
spite of the revelations that Soviet Russia is 
anything but a paradise for the masses, and 
even with the history of the crimes committed 
by the Reds in Spain and the province of China, 
which they had seized, in mind, bait, such as 
that referred to, will be avidly swallowed by 
the discontented in our country. The Commu- 
nists and their pinkish helpmates will, on their 
part, not neglect to spread such “good news” 
and to interpret it in a manner best suited to 
their purpose. 


The Forgotten Class 


A recent consignment of the ‘Callahan Cor- 
respondence,” consisting of letters exchanged 
between the well-known Louisville industri- 
alist and some of his friends or, at times be- 
tween these, contains a communication ad- 
dressed by someone to somebody. Someone 
tells somebody : 

“In the last paragraph of your letter you ask ‘how 
can a man raise a family of children and live in any 
degree of comfort and decency on $1600 a year ?’ 
Man alive, $1600 a year is affluence to most of the 
workers of the United States. The recent studies I 
have made of investigations with reference to family 
incomes in the United States have at times made me 
positively ill when I have come face to face with a 
realization of how little most of the workers of the 
United States get. Approximately 75% of all persons 
gainfully employed receive less than $1200 a year, that 
is, for an individual. The average family income is, of 
course, slightly higher, but there are a good many fa- 
milies, in fact millions of them whose total income is 
less than $1000 a year and yet we brag about the high 
American Standard of living!” 

What is here said is true enough; but why, 
when discussing the problem of wages, income 
and sustenance, restrict the application of the 
argument ad hominem supplied by the facts in 
the case to mention of the apparent injustice 
perpetrated on workers by those who make im- 
possible a just distribution of income and 
wealth? Do the white-collar people and the 
farmers occupy a more favorable position in 
this regard? Not at all. Barring the circum- 
stances of unemployment, seasonal or other- 
wise, the groups referred to are victimized per- 
haps to an even greater degree than manual 
labor by the system. 


Quite recently we heard the Vicar General 
of a certain Archdiocese charge a banker with 
the reprehensible practice of banks paying 
their employees wages entirely inadequate for 
the needs of a middle class family. He quoted 
the experience of a member of his parish who, 
after an employment of over eight years in a 
bank, was receiving $90 a month in compensa- 
tion for the responsibilities that are his in the 
teller’s cage. This particular individual is a 
married man at that. 


Do let us remember that there is still a mid- 
dle class in our country of which farmers 
worthy of the name are members and that this 
middle class is struggling for its existence at 
the present time, unaided even by friends such 
as labor possesses. A silent, uncomplaining 
mass of men and women whose frequent tragic 
efforts to survive Catholic sociologists even 
fail to take sufficiently into account. 


Man is dying of fatigue, is afraid of trans- 
mitting his own life to others, so that the ever- 
Increasing size of cemeteries threatens to in- 
vade all land emptied by the absence of cradles. 


CARDINAL PACELLI 
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Contem 


ry Opinion 


The United States can contribute to peace 
by removing as far as possible the causes of 
any controversy that it might have with any 
other nation. A great step in this direction is 
being taken under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Policy of Secretary of State Hull. At the 
present time there are such agreements, in 
which mutual concessions are made by the re- 
Spective signatories, with fifteen nations (Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Finland, France, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Sweden and 
Switzerland) and three more are in process of 
negotiation (El Salvador, Italy and Spain). 
There may be, and probably will be, many in- 
dividual items in the schedules of these treaties 
which should be subject to revision. That is 
to be expected and the agreements themselves 
provide for revision in the schedules. But the 
policy in general is a great step in the right 


ec HERBERT WRIGHT") 
Professor of International Law, 
The Catholic University of America 


During the slump the deliberate destruction 
of vast quantities of the good things of life, 
which the poor need but which the rich did not 
find it profitable to sell them, was excused on 
the ground that it was a temporary expedient. 
Now we have the boom. Yet the process of de- 
struction continues. Take these facts from the 
official Food Industries Weekly for August 
20th. Brazil has more than half the five billion 
coffee trees in the world, and produces about 
half the world’s supply, amounting during the 
last six years to an average of 26,500,000 bags 
of 132 lb. each. The total demand is only 25 
million bags. Therefore, even if 40 percent of 
the crop is stored and 30 percent sold, there is 
still 30 percent to destroy. Since the farmers 
are naturally reluctant to burn their trees, the 
Government buys the 30 percent for destruc- 
tion. It tried mixing it with tar and burning 
it as fuel. This proved expensive. So apart 
from direct burning of crops, which according 
to reports surrounds Sao Paulo and Rio with 
white smoke, it gets rid of most of the surplus 
in the sea. It comes in bags to the wharves of 
Rio, is watched over by police guards in case 
anyone wanting coffee should try to get it be- 
fore it is destroyed, and then the bags are slit 
open, poured into ship’s bins, taken out to sea 
still under police guard (someone might sell it 
or give it away), and the berries are then 
shovelled into the sea. Germany, the report 
adds, recently made an offer for the surplus 


1) “The Réle of the Catholic American in Interna- 
tional Peace.” Reprinted from the Providence College 
Alembic, Vol. XIX, No. 3, April, 1937. 


coffee, but apparently not a good enough offer. 
Anyway, Brazil turned the offer down and is 
how inviting foreign chemical companies to ex- 
periment in making coffee into fertilizers, card- 
board, rayon and other products. A very odd 


system, Capitalism. 


The New Statesman and Nation 


_ It were much to be desired that a represen- 
tative conference of Catholic moralists should 
be appointed by authority to determine more 
definitely how far modern financial conditions 
and practices have departed from the standard 
of distributive justice. It is surely time to 
settle, not whether the means of livelihood of 
the multitude should be at the mercy of a few, 
for that the Pope has denounced, but whether 
Catholics should not organize more effectively 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of 
material goods. They can help by purging 
their own practices from every suspicion of 
usury and making the morality of their invest- 
ments a matter of conscience. 

In such a conference Catholic bankers or 
banking experts should be included. The bank- 
ing-system is being vigorously attacked, not 
only from the Socialist, but also from the Cath- 
olic side, and it is suffering in estimation be- 
cause it does not adequately defend itself. A 
long-range bombardment leads nowhere. The 
system has to justify itself in the light of Cath- 
olic principles—the consistent teaching of the 
Church regarding usurious practices. 


The Month 


London 


In a dolefully persuasive volume entitled 
“Progress and Catastrophe,” Stanley Casson 
says: “Of all the ingenious inventions of the 
human brain, perhaps agriculture alone cannot 
be turned to the destruction of the human spe- 
cies.” Airplanes, the radio, even the science of 
public health, can be perverted into destructive 
channels and used against public wellbeing. 
Agriculture and husbandry might be cunningly 
restricted in volume to starve non-agricultur- 
ists, as the Russian peasants did in an effort to 
defeat collectivization. It is also true, especi- 
ally in the Orient, that some fertilizers impart 
diseases to low-bearing vegetables, which in 
turn spread disease among human beings who 
are not immune. But the actual process of ag- 
riculture, which is the use of the earth and the 
sun for the production of food, is, in Profes- 
sor Casson’s opinion, incorruptible. After all 
these millions of years it remains the one im- 
mutable good. Philosophically, this bears out 
Jefferson’s confidence in an agricultural nation. 


Agricultural Mission Notes) 
1) Reprinted from the N. Y. Times of July 19, 19387, 


in the October issue of the Notes, published quarterly 
by the Agricultural Missions Foundation, Inc. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Dr. Babinski, Minister for Poland at The 
Hague, opened a Club at Scheveningen recently, 
which will cater largely for Polish fishermen 
who use that port as a base for fishing opera- 
tions. 


The new Club has been organized by the Apostolaat 
ter Zee Committee at The Hague, of which Rev. v. d 
Vliet is chaplain. 


In a circular letter addressed to the clergy 
of the Archdiocese of Madras and the Diocese 
of Mylapore, the two Ordinaries write: ‘“Fol- 
lowing the instructions of His Holiness Pius XI 
in his Encyclical Divini Redemptoris we have 
decided to have every year in Madras a ‘Social 
Week.’ ” 


The Madras Catholic Social Guild, the Catholic 
Truth League and the Catholic University Students’ 
Union have undertaken to organize the Catholic Social 
Week, inaugurated on the 15th of October and con- 
tinued the two succeeding days. 


Establishment of a real estate location ser- 
vice has been accomplished in the Diocese of 
Rochester, under the direction of the Catholic 
Rural Life Bureau. Information regarding 
farm and village properties for sale or rent, 
near Catholic churches and schools, is supplied 
by the service to interested Catholics. 

Pastors of rural parishes list the farms and other 
properties for sale or rent within their parishes. These 
lists and detailed descriptions of the farms are then 
sent to the Bureau where they are classified and filed. 
The Bureau does not act as an agent, but merely passes 
on the information thus gathered to anyone interested 
in purchasing or renting a farm; the investigation and 
arrangements are completed by the individuals con- 
cerned. 

Purposes of the service are to help Catholics locate 
near Catholic churches and schools, to offer possible 
opportunities for improved farming conditions and thus 
to provide farmers with greater facilities for Catholic 
education and Catholic practice. At present the Bu- 
reau has 55 farms on file. 


_ After having surveyed the chief fishing ports 
in Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark and 
Norway, Pére Lebret, O.P., one of the foremost 
authorities in France on social and economic 
aspects of the fishing industry, visited a num- 
ber of fishing-ports in England and had a con- 
ference with officials at the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries in London, accompanied 
by Vice-Admiral Hornell and Mr. Gannon of 
the Apostleship of the Sea Secretariat. 

This tour of North and Western European fishing 
ports is part of an investigation of the moral, social 
and economic position of fishermen and the fishing in- 
dustry which the well-known Dominican (himself form- 
erly an officer in the French Navy) proposes to carry 


out in all the maritime countries with the co-operation 
of the Apostleship of the Sea. 


Statistics in the handbook of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild of England show a decline in 
active membership within a year of 58—from 


487 last year to a present strength of 429 in 
respect of 37 branches in 14 dioceses. Pitches 
(stands) have decreased from 79 to 75. Meet- 
ings each week total 93. 


Westminster Guild has the largest membership with 
140 speakers who run 23 pitches and 30 weekly meet- 
ings. Liverpool has an active roll of 25 speakers, 6 
pitches and 8 weekly meetings. 


One of the first-fruits of the Apostleship of 
the Sea Congress at Antwerp, where Fr. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., appealed for Masses for seamen, 
living and dead, is announced from the Abbaye 
du Mont César, Louvain, where a Mass will 
now be said every day in the year for this in- 
tention. 


Apart from this splendid Belgian response, 200 An- 
nual Masses for seamen have been registered at AMIC 
Headquarters, London, and it is hoped a Mass may be 
said in every port in the world, at least once a year, for 
seafarers. 


CO-OPERATION 


A total of 111 co-operative associations have 
been organized in Saskatchewan since April 1, 
1936. Of these, 5 were stores, 99 were organ- 
ized for handling bulk commodities in carload 
lots or distributing petroleum products, 5 com- 
munity halls were organized and 2 community 
pastures. 


There are now in this Province 499 associations in- 
corporated under the Co-operative Associations Act of 
which 346 have been organized for trading purposes. 


During the World Conference on “Church, 
Community and State,” held at Oxford, Eng- 
land, last summer, a trip was made to see the 
Consumers’ Co-operatives. The party included 
over forty American churchmen and was led by 
Rev. Allan K. Chalmers of the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle, New York. 

The party went through the grocery, butcher shop, 
furnishings and other departments, and then assembled 
in the board room where the general manager ad- 
dressed them. Many questions were asked and an- 
swered and the delegation came away much impressed 


with this concrete illustration of the British Co-opera- 
tive Movement, a Protestant review states. 


SOCIAL WEEKS 


The death of M. Marius Gonin, founder of 
Semaines Sociales, of France, in October, has 
been permitted to go unnoticed by both the 
secular and Catholic press of our country. He 
died at Lyon, where he began life as an artist 
weaver and embroiderer and became a Catholic 
journalist and editor of a daily, Le Salut Public. 
Together with the sociologist Henri Lorin, he 
envisioned the annual assembly in some French 
city of men of good will—directors of associa- 
tions, labor leaders, writers, theologians—to 
study together contemporary social problems, 
and thus to promote the diffusion of a Christian 
doctrine of social progress and a practical re- 
alization of generous reforms. 

Out of one of these Semaines Sociales grew the in- 
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stitution of the salaire familial, that is, the practice of 
supplementing the worker’s wage in proportion to the 
number of his children. The custom, spread by Cath- 
olics, has since become obligatory in France under 
penalty of law. In 1930, M. Gonin abandoned daily 
journalism to devote his attention exclusively to di- 
recting the Chronique Soviale de France, the ‘monthly 
magazine which serves as a bond among the participants 
in the Semaines Sociales and reviews contemporaneous 
problems in the light of the Christian conscience. 
Throughout the year, furthermore, he was engaged in 
preparing for the next Semaine Sociale. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


At the national Child Welfare Conference 
held in Cape Town, U.S. A., early in the fall, 
two of the delegates spoke in favor of birth 
prevention. Although — the matter was not 
thrown open to discussion one of the Catholic 
delegates present, the Very Rev. Fr. Millen, 
S.C., made an emphatic protest against the 
adoption of the resolution concerned. 

At a later session Fr. T. Gill drew attention to an 
omission in a paper read on “Colored Cripples,” point- 
ing out that at Philippi there is a home for chronic 
Colored crippled children, conducted by the Palottini 
Sisters. Mrs. Benning, who was in the chair, endorsed 
Fr. Gill’s remarks, and paid tribute to the work being 
done at the home. 


STERILIZATION 


As a means of preventing the propagation 
of feebleminded and others afflicted with hered- 
itary diseases, sterilization seems to be gain- 
ing favor. Since the spring of the year, the 
sterilization law adopted in Esthonia has been 
applied largely to the feebleminded who need 
not necessarily be confined in institutions. But 
the law also pertains to epileptics and other in- 
dividuals afflicted with serious physical ail- 
ments, etc., etc. 

‘More recently the question of sterilization of the un- 
fit was discussed at a congress of Lithuanian phy- 
sicians. Astonishing as it may seem, the President of 
Lithuania, Smetona, declared himself in favor of steri- 
lizing incurably diseased individuals in the course of 
his opening address. During the discussion it tran- 
spired that it would be necessary to sterilize 300 peo- 
ple in Lithuania. It is expected that the favorable con- 
census of opinion regarding sterilization on the part 
of politicians and physicians will lead to the adoption 
of a sterilization law. 1 

In Egypt, the Guild of Physicians not long ago dis- 
cussed both the population problem of Egypt and birth 
control. In the course of the debates the introduction 
of compulsory sterilization was advocted.—An influ- 
ential Swiss paper, the Basler Nachrichten, quite recent- 
ly published an article, declaring that only “eugenically 
sound families” should be permitted the 3.4 children, 
necessary to uphold population figures in Switzerland. 


DECLINING POPULATION 


A note of serious warning is sounded in the 
introductory report incorporated in the first 
volume of the 1936 census tables of New Zea- 
land recently published. ‘From data in hand,” 
says the report, “it is clear that the position of 
the New Zealand population is highly critical.” 
The report, which covers the sixty-four years 
between 1871 and 1935, shows that the birth 


rate has fallen from 41.21 per thousand in 1876 
to 16.17 in 1935. 

_ These figures reveal an extremely unsatisfactory 
situation, and it is significant the report should state, 
that “the New Zealand experience has been similar to 
that of most nations of Western civilization.” The 
figures quoted exemplify the grave social dangers re- 
sulting from the worldwide birth control campaign, and 
the report merely stresses the obvious in pointing out 

the seriousness of the consequences” involved in the 
decline in population. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


The housing shortage, about half a million 
family units, has failed, according to news 
statements, to increase the amount of building, 
although the Federal Government offers to co- 
operate with local authorities. This condition 
is blamed by 72 percent of commenting news- 
papers on the high cost of labor and materials. 
Duty of local authorities to force the construc- 
tion of new homes through local legislation is 
urged by 28 percent of the press. 


It is pointed out that 18 States are unable to take 
advantage of the Federal offer because they lack the 
needed State laws to undertake such work. In favor 
of the official development of housing projects it is 
argued that construction, in addition to taking care of 
family needs, is probably the prime motor in energiz:- 
ing industrial recovery. Nearly all the editors taking 
this view argue that building construction, especially 
residential, always has led all other industries in the 
revival of trade after a depression. 


JIM CROWISM 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered a hearing on the complaint of Con- 
gressman Arthur W. Mitchell, a Negro, elected 
on the Democratic ticket, that railroads had 
discriminated against him because of his race 
and color. Mitchell, whose home is in Chicago, 
alleged that although he purchased a first-class 
round-trip ticket from Chicago to Hot Springs, 
Ark., the railroad forced him to occupy a sec- 
ond-class car during the run from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Hot Springs. 


Representative Mitchell brought suit in Chicago 
against the Pullman Company, the Illinois Central and 
the Rock Island Railroad, the carriers involved, asking 
$50,000 damages. He was seated in a Pullman with 
white friends on April 20th last, he charged, when the 
conductor approached him and said: “Into the Jim 
Crow car with you.” 


THE ETHICS OF WAR 


A leading article on the question of Declara- 
tions of War, published in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano (Vatican State) of September 9th, has 
to do with a problem of vital importance. Af- 
ter affirming that the progress of civilization is 
impossible unless disputes are settled by peace- 
ful means, by law and not by force, the Osser- 
vatore declared that because of this necessity 
of the progressive elimination of war, nations 
should have the certainty that war will not be 
made without a previous declaration. The lack 
of this certainty is one cause of war. 
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In fact the elimination of any definite boundary line 
between peace and war causes a psychological tension, 
a state of uncertainty and instability which forms the 
most favorable atmosphere for the outbreak of war. 
Want of respect for the laws that separate peace from 
war (laws that have been violated in our time) can 
lead to war even when those in power do not intend 
to proceed to armed conflict. ‘Peace is peace, war is 
war,” the Osservatore concludes; “whosoever blurs 
this distinction is a stirrer-up of war.” 


MORATORIA 


The Government of Madras published recent- 
ly a Bill called “The Madras Agriculturists’ 
Moratorium Bill,” the main object of which is 
to prevent indebted agriculturists from being 
harassed by hard creditors for a period of one 
or two years from the time it comes into force. 


It is expected that the Government will in the mean- 
time be able to formulate a comprehensive scheme for 
dealing with agricultural indebtedness. The benefit of 
the Bill is confined to agriculturists who pay 400 rupees 
(about $120) or less by way of land revenue, rent and 
cess and the major portion of whose income is from 
the land. It is not applicable to borrowings from co- 
operative societies or joint stock banks. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


The recent seventh International Congress of 
Christian Trade Unions was attended by 350 
delegates from eight countries, representing 
1,508,037 Christian workers. The report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General, Mr. Serrar- 
ens, who resides in Holland, where interna- 
tional headquarters are located, states the mem- 
bership had increased by 30 percent in the last 
three years. This advance was made in spite 
of the attacks on the Trade Union Movements 
on the part of totalitarian States. 

Thus Czechoslovakia had increased its effective mem- 
bership from 17,600 to 40,000, Yugoslavia had tripled 
its membership, while France, which had the largest 


number of Christian Trades Unions, had multiplied its 
membership fivefold since 1934. 


Christian Trades Unions, explained Mr. Gaston Tes- 
sier, General Secretary of the French Confederation, 
are organized in three ways permitting them to meet 
the religious formation of each country. Holland has 
two distinct organizations, one Catholic and one Protes- 
tant. Switzerland, on the other hand, has Protestant 
Gees and unions which group both Catholics and Pro- 
estants. 


At best the Labor Unions of our country may 
be classified as “neutral” in regard to religion. 
But for fifty or sixty years back there have al- 
ways existed Unions dominated by Socialists 
to an extent precluding the application of the 
designation neutral in their case. While Chris- 
tian Labor Syndicates exist in Canada, no at- 
tempt has been made in our country to or- 
ganize Christian labor groups. On the other 
hand, the Holy Father quite recently sent his 
blessing and a stirring and lengthy message of 
encouragement to M. Zirnheld, President of the 
French Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions, who celebrated their fiftieth anniver- 
sary in June. 
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His Holiness recalled how in 1887 one of the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools encouraged the first efforts 
of a band of wage-earners to form a group which would 
yield to none in zeal for the defense of legitimate com- 
mon interests, but which would be loyally and profes- 
sedly directed by Catholic doctrine. The Pope rejoices 
in the progress and achievements since that day, but 
recognizes the difficulties which confront the movement 
today. In view of present difficulties in France, the 
Pope insists on the liberty to form professional or- 
ganizations threatened now by the monopoly claimed 
by other groups which are primarily political and revo- 
lutionary, hostile to the Church and to social order. 
The liberating force of Christian trade unionism 1s 
more needed today than ever and will prepare the way 
for a guild social order, the surest solution of the pres- 
ent social question. 

His Holiness praises especially the means used by 
the Confederation to strengthen the social and religious 
training of the workers—study circles, social weeks, 
advisory bureaus, a training school, and above all, 
spiritual exercises or retreats. 


WORKERS’ HOLIDAYS 


The contention of British factory owners 
that it is next to impossible for them to grant 
wage. workers holidays with pay is met by Mr. 
W. Gallacher, Director, Scotch Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, writing in the October issue 
of the Producer, Journal of Co-operative Busi- 
ness. He presents the irrefutable argument 
that the Wholesale Societies of England and 
Scotland have granted practically all of their 
68,000 employees, distributive and productive, 
with the exception of a few casual and tempo- 
rary workers, holidays with pay, ranging from 
three weeks to a minimum of six days per an- 
num. The costs of this policy to both organiza- 
tions are as follows: 

The C. W.S. spent £124,000, and the S. C. W. S. £30,- 
000 in 1936 on holidays for their productive workers 
alone. This represents an actual money payment for 
which there is no physical service or production of any 
kind in return. There is also a considerable sum spent 
in providing relief in certain distributive departments 
where the staff must be maintained at full strength 
throughout the holiday season. Including the retail 
societies’ contribution to “holidays with pay,’ the sum 
total reaches enormous dimensions. There are fully 
120,000 productive employees in the movement, with an 
annual wage bill of £15 million, entailing at a conserva- 
tive estimate an aggregate payment of nearly £500,000 
per annum in respect of holidays. 

This leaves out of account 150,000 distributive em- 
ployees and 40,000 transport workers with an annual 
wages bill of £19 million and £5% million respectively. 
“Verily we co-operators have no need to be ashamed 
of our attitude and our performance towards ‘holidays 


with pay.’” (The pound sterling represents roughly 
five dollars in our money at the present time.) 


THE ANTI-COMMUNIST FRONT 


An organization called “Brazilian Social De- 
fense” has been formed in Brazil to assist the 
Government in protecting the country from 
Communism. 

‘This organization is not political in its methods, but 
will confine itself to lectures, publications, films, and 
practical advice in individual matters, to offset the 


Communist infiltration. It will include memb if 
all walks of life, rich and poor. ers from 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Der Wahrheitsfreund (The Friend 
of Truth ) 


Commemorating the Establishment of the First 
German Catholic Newspaper in the United 
States: July 20th, 1837 


ii 


When the Congregation of Propaganda cre- 
ated the Diocese of Cincinnati in 1821, ten or 
twelve families comprised the entire Catholic 
population of that city. Within the next four 
years, however, the number was increased to 
more than a hundred. During this decade both 
the city and the State of Ohio attracted an in- 
creasing number of emigrants yearly. Easier 
access to the fertile lands of the Midwestern 
States was provided by the construction of the 
Erie Canal, which served as a connecting link 
between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean; the journey across the Alleghanies was, 
on the other hand, slow and laborious. German 
emigrants were induced to come to this vast, 
sparsely settled territory by land agents in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore—ports of ar- 
rival—and by the cleverly managed campaign 
of propaganda conducted especially in Han- 
over, Westphalia, the Rhineland and some of 
the southern German States. As a consequence 
the rising city of Cincinnati,!) located on the 
Ohio River, became a center of distribution for 
settlers, and a rapidly growing community of 
German people. When Bishop Edward Fen- 
wick appealed to the Propaganda in Rome for 
German priests in 1825, Frederic Rese, a Han- 
overian,”) joined him, and influenced other 
German-speaking missionaries to come to the 
Cincinnati diocese. Prominent among those 
who responded to this call will always be the 
first two: Johann Martin Henni, and Martin 
Kundig, both from Switzerland and both stu- 
dents at the Propaganda College in Rome. They 
arrived in the United States on May 28th, 1828, 
and were ordained priests on Feb. 2nd of the 
following year. Joh. Martin Henni,*?) who 
was appointed Bishop of the Diocese of Mil- 
waukee the year following its foundation in 
1843, worked tirelessly for his countrymen 
from the earliest days of his priestly life; his 
first high mass, for example, was said for the 
German people. Five years after his ordina- 
tion (on Oct. 5th, 1834) Holy Trinity Church, 
the first German Catholic Church in Cincinnati, 
was opened. A second, third and fourth church 
followed in the course of a few years. In 1837 
Trinity Church claimed 1800 souls, and St. 
Peter’s Cathedral 4000. In 1840 the Germans 
comprised one-fourth of the population, and of 


1) Population: 1800: 750; 1830: 24,831; 1840: 42,338; 
1930: 451,160. 

2) Born 1791 at Vienenburg, ordained 1822, first 
Bishop of Detroit 1833, died 1871. 

3) Born June 5th, 1805, at Obersaxen, Kanton Grau- 
biinden, Archbishop of Milwaukee 1875, died 1881. 


the 12,000 Catholics in the city three-fourths 
were German. In fact, German immigration in- 
creased so rapidly that for a number of years 
Cincinnati possessed many characteristics of a 
typical German city. 


The immigrants were compelled to endure 
severe hardships during the early years, and 
great numbers of them died during the epi- 
demics of the cholera years of 1832-34. To care 
for the many children orphaned by the epi- 
demics, Henni founded the St. Aloysius 
Orphans Association (St. Aloysius Waisenver- 
ein), on Jan. 27th, 1837. Until funds could be 
raised for the erection of a German Orphanage, 
the orphans were placed in private homes. To 
procure the means and to have a definite income 
on which he might rely at all times, Henni, 
with the consent of his Committee, on Apr. 9th, 
1837, decided to publish a German Catholic 
weekly paper, Der Wahrheitsfreund (The 
Friend of Truth). Cincinnati, known as the 
cradle of what is now the oldest Catholic Eng- 
lish weekly, The Catholic Telegraph, can like- 
wise claim the honor of being the birthplace of 
the first German Catholic paper. 

For years The Catholic Telegraph itself, 
founded Oct. 22nd, 1821, by Bishop Fenwick, 
had an uphill struggle for its existence, and in 
fact the question of discontinuing it arose sev- 
eral times. Its courageous founder, who had 
established the Telegraph to counteract the 
ever increasing assaults of the enemies of the 
Catholic Church, saw more than anyone else the 
need for continuing it. Time and again he 
saved the paper from abandonment. At the be- 
ginning of 1837 the number of his subscribers 
was less than 700. In the issue for Aug. 17th, 
1837, the following statements were published 
in an editorial: “We print today 850 copies... 
Our receipts of the last three months were 
$132.50, or taking this sum as an average the 
receipts for the current volume will be $529.— 
instead of $2000.— ... Nearly two-thirds of 
our subscribers have not paid their subscrip- 
tion... The receipts just pay for the paper the 
Catholic Telegraph is printed on .. . Therefore 
either we must discontinue the paper or we 
must continue it at the cost of the funds which 
are destined for the support of the clergy .. .” 
In spite of its own struggles for existence, The 
Catholic Telegraph heartily welcomed the pro- 
posed German Catholic weekly, recommending 
it “to every good German Catholic family, who 
will joyfully aid in extending the sphere of its 
usefulness.” 

The Wahrheitsfreund appeared for the first 
time on July 20th, 1837, reiterating in its 
“Prospectus”, in German, what it had pro- 
claimed in the Telegraph. Printed on a super- 
royal sheet (18x24 inches), the subscription 
rates of the new paper were announced at two 
dollars and fifty cents yearly, if paid in ad- 
vance, or three dollars at the close of the 
volume. In this “Prospectus”, printed on the 
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first page of the first issue, Henni, after stat- 
ing that the paper would be conducted for the 
benefit of his orphans, reveals his second great 
aim: to help and advise German immigrants. 
“The great increase of the German Catholic 
population in the western country and the in- 
conveniences to which they are subjected by the 
lack of a periodical in their own language have 
become so obvious, that the publication of a 
paper has been determined upon as a matter of 
imperative necessity ... To make the Wahr- 
heitsfreund acceptable to its readers will be the 
unceasing desire of those to whose care it will 
be entrusted. Every effort will be made to 
render its contents instructive and pleasing. 
The paper will be divided into two depart- 
ments, the Religious and the Secular. 

“The first department will contain clear and 
lucid expositions of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, as taught by Christ to His apostles and 
delivered to their successors to be practiced and 
perpetuated to the end of time. Matth. 28,20. 

“2. Will point to the struggles and triumphs 
of this doctrine and its beneficial influence upon 
all ethics, accompanied by striking excerpts 
from the history of the Church, especially from 
the lives and actions of great individuals. 

“3. In due time the readers will be given 
authentic reports of the latest memorable hap- 
penings, such as reports of foreign missions, 
and all that is worth knowing concerning the 
present state and activities of our Holy Church 
wherever she is propagated. 

“The Secular Department of the Wahrheits- 
freund will print: 

“1. On the earliest intelligence and in the 
order of their occurrence the principal political 
happenings, whether foreign or domestic, i. e., 
all interesting news of the old world—partic- 
ular attention will be paid to our old home 
country—all of Germany and Switzerland. As 
regards our review of domestic political in- 
trigues, we promise solemnly not to commit 
ourselves to any so-called political party or to 
become its instrument in any way. As friends 
of truth and public rights—conceded here to 
all—we will examine any political issue and 
praise or censure it solely on its merits. 

“2. Translations and explanations of those 
civil laws which anyone who has chosen Amer- 
ica as his adopted Fatherland must know; and 
finally statistical news, historical excerpts, lives 
and memories of outstanding characters, in 
short all matters useful and interesting to the 
majority of readers...” 

As frontispiece the armed St. Michael, pa- 
tron of the German nation, commanded -the 
view, and on both sides appeared mottoes bear- 
ing on the religious and political assaults 
against Catholics in general. The religious 
motto on the right of the angel was taken from 
the letter of St. Paul to the Philippians: “Stand 
fast in one spirit, with one mind striving to- 
gether for the faith of the gospel and in noth- 


ing terrified by your adversaries: which is to 
them an evident token of perdition but to you 
of salvation.” Phil —27. 

The motto printed at the angel’s left indirect- 
ly stresses the constitutional religious freedom 
and the civic duties of Catholics. It is taken 
from Washington’s address to the Catholics of 
the United States: “May the members of your 
church in America always be animated by the 
pure spirit of Christianity—and always prov- 
ing true loyal subjects of our government—en- 
joy all blessings of temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare.” 

The program of the Wahrheitsfreund can 
best be expressed thusly: cultivation of a true 
Christian life and of the traditions of old, civic 
instruction of the immigrant and dissemination 
of information politically of an impartial na- 
ture. The point may well be emphasized that 
the paper promised to publish reports of for- 
eign missions at a time when in Europe the 
idea of foreign missions was still comparative- 
ly new. 

It was no easy task for the young, busy priest 
to fill his eight pages each week. At that time, 
it should be remembered, there were no rail- 
roads, no cablegrams, and no news services. 
Henni was obliged to rely upon his own pen, 
and upon the news brought by ships, and that 
gleaned from European papers. For religious 
news the young editor depended upon the seven 
English weeklies that came into existence in 
the course of years. After a time he found 
trustworthy collaborators in the agents for his 
paper, especially in the German priests located 
in various States of the country. These religi- 
ous items alone make the Wahrheitsfreund one 
of the most reliable sources of Catholic Ameri- 
can Church history. “Many of the historical 
lacunae of the Telegraph may be supplied from 
the Wahrheitsfreund, as a more historical spirit 
actuated it from the very beginning of its 
career.”’ (Lamont) 

Henni himself loved the historical field. As 
a consequence, we find in the first volume of the 
Wahrheitsfreund the following historical essays 
written by the editor: “New France, or the 
Earliest French Missions in Canada,” “A 
Glimpse of the Far West” (by this he meant 
the Mississippi frontier), “Primeval History of 
Cincinnati,” “Was America Known to Euro- 
peans Before the Discovery by Columbus?” 
The first volume likewise contained historical 
writings by other authors. 

_“Nationalism” and the “Immigrant Ques- 
tion” were vital topics in that era, and feeling 
ran high on both sides. Concerning these issues 
Henni tried to be independent and still com- 
promising; as regards the “Slavery Question” 
he was an outspoken opponent. In religious 
matters he followed the principle: religion 
must foster charity. His style was clear and 
expressive, marked by a poetic breath. There is 
little wonder, then, that besides his religious 
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and instructive essays we also find some poems. 
These poems never deny him to be the religious 
orator, but they possess a genuine feeling and 
warmth. Because his verse represents the first 
German Catholic poetry in this country, Henni 
deserves to be called not only the founder of 
German Catholic journalism and of the first 
German Catholic paper, but also the first Ger- 
man Catholic poet in the United States. 


In later volumes of the Wahrheitsfreund, 
when other collaborators, even Protestants, 
joined him, the Poet Henni disappears behind 
Henni the Journalist. The style, composition 
and contents of the paper became of such im- 
portance that Rattermann, the well known in- 
vestigator of German Americana, could say 
about the Wahrheitsfreund, that this paper, by 
the very fact of its having come into existence, 
not only added a new element to the German 
literature of this country which no one could 
overlook, but that it injected new life into Ger- 
man American literature. 


GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


Collectanea 


An early attempt to accomplish what the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, inaugurated 
by the present Bishop of Oklahoma City, Most 
Reverend Francis E. Kelley, D.D., has succeed- 
ed in doing in so far-reaching a manner, was 
undertaken about fifty years ago under the title 
of St. Joseph’s Society. 

The organization is listed in the Directory of Ger- 
man-speaking priests of the country, published in 1892 
under the title “Schematismus der kathol. Geistlichkeit 
deutscher Zunge etc.,”’ and its purpose is said to be: 
“Assistance of poor Mission parishes in this country. 
Protector, The Most Reverend Winand M. Wigger, 
Bishop of Newark, N. J.; Director, Rev. Joh. N. Grieff, 
Weehawken, N. J.” 


The German Catholic press of that period probably 
contains other references to this attempt to aid poor 
parishes in the American diaspora. Evidently the So- 
ciety did not flourish, however, because we have not 
found it mentioned prominently anywhere. 


The organization responsible for the founda- 
tion of New Braunfels in Texas ninety years 
ago, Der Adelsverein, was not unmindful of the 
religious needs of the colonists who were to 
found homes in the New World. Not long af- 
ter his arrival in the new Republic, and while 
still in the camp at Port Lavaca, on the Gulf 
of Mexico, Prince Charles of Solms-Braunfels, 
the Society’s Commissioner-General, wrote, on 
December 23, 1844: 


“As yet I have had no news regarding the Catholic 
clergyman whom I had asked for from the Superior of 
the Redemptorists at Baltimore, Rev. Fr. Alexander. 
On the other hand, I have the information that Mr. 
Eaufear [the name is evidently incorrect] has sent 
the one hundred dollars, intended to defray the travel- 
ing expenses of the Reverend gentleman, to Baltimore.” 


The information was copied from the origi- 
nal accounts of Prince Solms, sent by him to 
Germany, and now in the Museum at New 
Braunfels. The Prince was one of the prime 
movers of the attempt of well-meaning mem- 
bers of the German nobility to establish a 
colony for their countrymen in America. 


The attempt of the Sioux to stem the tide of 
civilization by attacking New Ulm made itself 
felt at the little frontier settlement of New 
Munich, in Stearns County, Minn., where Ger- 
mans had established themselves a few years 
prior to the Indian raid referred to, in August, 
1862. Rev. Hugo Tell, O.S.B., speaks of the 
event in the Diamond Jubilee Souvenir (1861- 
1936) of Immaculate Conception Parish, at 
New Munich: 


“The settlers were thoroughly frightened, though nu 
massacres were perpetrated any closer than Paynes- 
ville. They built a breastwork of earth and sod around 
the log chapel with the intention of defending them- 
selves and their families as best they could against the 
savages. (Traces of this breastwork could be seen until 
the new brick church was started in 1910.) A number 
of settlers even abandoned their farms and went to Rich- 
mond, where more white settlers were congregated and 
where a more formidable stockade had been built, only 
to return again after a few weeks.”!) 

The New Ulm massacre and the scare to which Rev. 
Fr. Hugo, O.S.B., refers, constituted the last chapter 
in the history of German settlers on the frontier in our 
country. 


While the “Christmas crib” has established 
itself quite generally in Catholic churches 
throughout the country, the equally significant 
custom of the Holy Sepulchre is, perhaps, less 
frequently observed at present than during the 
days of the German Catholic pioneers in our 
country. Fr. John B. Wuest’s, O.F.M., “One 
Hundred Years of St. Boniface Parish, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky’—modestly called by him ‘A 
Historical Sketch’—contains the following ref- 
erence to the religious practice just referred 
to: 


“During Holy Week of 1859, Fr. Edmund erected a 
reproduction of the Holy Grave that must have been 
extraordinarily realistic. A parishioner, with a sur- 
passing amount of local patriotism, considered it the 
most beautiful grave in the entire United States, and 
many of the older parishioners, he says, were moved 
to tears on viewing it.”2) It seems, according to the 
author’s note, that Oertel’s Kath. Kirchen-Zeitung, XIII, 
1858-59, refers to the Sepulchre at St. Boniface Church, 
Louisville.3) At St. Michael’s Church, Chicago, IIL, 
the Holy Sepulchre was a feature of Holy Week each 
year. On Friday afternoon or evening an almost life- 
size figure of the Savior was exposed to veneration in 
the predella of a side altar; on Saturday evening, dur- 
ing appropriate services, the figure was covered, and 
a statue of the Risen Lord, carrying the vexillum in 
His right hand, was placed over the altar. 


INE GOGH Cit.) peaLde 
2) Loe. cit., Louisville, Ky., 1937, p. 56. 
3) Vide footnote 34, chap. IV, p. 149. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rey. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
Third Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

' Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John KEibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Bishop Boyle Grants Mandate to Pennsylvania 
Branch for His Diocese 


Before the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Branch of the C. V. adjourned 
at Beaver Falls this summer, the delegates re- 
quested their spiritual director, Rev. Edwin P. 
Fussenegger, host to the convention, to petition 
the Bishops of Pennsylvania to grant the 
Branch their episcopal Mandates to participate 
officially in the works of Catholic Action. Fr. 
Fussenegger complied with this request and has 
announced that Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, has granted his episcopal 
plan date to the State Branch, to apply in his 

locese. 


His Excellency has long been a friend of the 
C. V. and has frequently attended meetings of 
the society. On more than one occasion he has 
commended the work of the organization; in 
his letter to the Beaver Falls convention, 
which he was unable to attend, Bishop Boyle 
states that the C. V. “has moved into the wider 
spheres of Catholic Action, dealing with press- 
ing problems with a wisdom and a prudence 
more than human.” 


The letter granting the Mandate indicates the 
significance attaching to the fact that the com- 
munication was written on the Feast of Christ 
the King. His Excellency’s message reads: 


“The Feast of Christ the King is an excellent 
point in the Liturgical Year from which to send 
to the Central Verein in this Diocese the Com- 
mand of its Bishop to such actions as is de- 
manded of its members by the Lord and Ruler 
and Pastor. 

“I pray that He may give them wisdom and 
strength to make the conduct of their own lives 
conform to His Holy Will, and that they may, 
in all Christian charity and graciousness, in- 
duce those to whom their influence extends to 
a like conformity. 

“Sincerely yours in Christ, 


“Hugh C. Boyle, 
“Bishop of Pittsburgh.” 


With the securing of the Mandate for the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh, there are now four C. V. 
State Branches which have obtained episcopal 
sanction to co-operate in the apostolic work of 
the Hierarchy. The Connecticut Branch was 
first to receive the Mandate, granted by Most 
Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hart- 
ford; His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes 
and Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, of Albany, 
have both given their episcopal sanction to the 
work of the C. V. and C. W. U. of New York, 
while the C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas re- 
cently received their Mandates from Most Rev. 
John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock. 

May we again urge all other State Branches 
which have not as yet take advantage of the 
unique privilege accorded the C. V. by the 
American Hierarchy, to do so at the earliest 
possible moment. This is a duty incumbent up- 
on the officers of every Branch of the society. 


Regarding the Corporative System 


Correspondence between the member of a 
college faculty and the Bureau progressed from 
the discussion of employers’ associations to the 
introduction of the corporative system in Aus- 
tria. Having called our correspondent’s atten- 
tion to an article on the latter subject by Dr. 
Joh. Furger, of Vienna, the Reverend Father 
replied he has found it most interesting. Con- 
tinuing, he stated: 


“T remember having read something about the prin- 
ciples of Quadragesimo anno constituting an import- 
ant part of the Dollfuss program. But I had never 
understood just how the Austrians intended to apply 
these principles. Of course, it was the Occupational 
Group System of Pius XI., but I never realized that 
it would be visioned as extending so far. When you 
recall that N. N. says the NRA was the closest thing to 
the Occupational Group System that ever existed, it 
leads one to wonder was he familiar with the plan Doll- 
fuss had in mind? I believe, however, that the present 
organization of the Austrian State might be better had 
Dollfuss lived longer.” 
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Doing Something! 


“Yes, it’s a good enough organization, I sup- 
pose, but why doesn’t it stop talking and do 
something?” As any officer of a Catholic so- 
ciety knows only too well, no Catholic group is 
long exempt from hearing charges such as this. 
In some instances criticism of this nature is 
warranted, but more often it is used as a smoke 
screen to hide the real motives of the attacker: 
his indifference to the work of Catholic organi- 
zations in general. Even more deplorable is the 
Pact that many Catholics are guilty of the same 
practice. When the grumbler is “backed into a 
corner” and asked to outline the specific rea- 
sons for his statements, after momentary con- 
fusion he will usually recite, with telling em- 
phasis, the ancient bromide: “Well, if you 
really want to know, it’s because you don’t do 
anything practical.” 

Central Verein members have heard this 
charge on not a few occasions. If the C. V. 
apologist tries to recount the activities of a 
practical nature in which the society engages, 
he is often rebuffed with: “Yes, but I mean 
something really important.” 

A partial report of the work of the C. V. and 
its agent, the Central Bureau, occupies twenty 
pages annually, and all of this work is prac- 
tical. Mindful of the admonition of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiffs concerning the importance of 
the Catholic press, the Bureau, despite great 
hardship, publishes two magazines a month— 
the C. B. & S. J. and the N. C. W. U. Bulletin— 
besides a host of free leaflets and pamphlets all 
written by men of distinction and authority, on 
vital moral, religious, social, economic, and po- 
litical subjects. In addition, articles on current 
topics are written in both English and German, 
and sent free of charge to more than a hundred 
Catholic newspapers all over the world, every 
week of the year. Is not this activity in har- 
mony with the utterance of Pope Pius X, “I 
would make any sacrifice, even to the pawning 
of my ring, pectoral cross and soutane, in order 
to support a Catholic newspaper” ? 

' Two libraries, consisting of approximately 
35,000 books, pamphlets and bound volumes of 
newspapers and periodicals, are likewise main- 
tained; an information service for the benefit 
of C. V. members and outsiders is conducted; 
books, newspapers and periodicals are sent to a 
large number of institutions as part of the liter- 
ature distribution service; penitentiary inmates 
receive special gifts as part of the work of “‘re- 
construction”; the Bureau sends representa- 
tives to important meetings and conventions of 
both Catholic and non-Catholic groups. 

‘If these activities are still not practical 
enough for the inquisitor, we need only point 
to the C. V. mission work. Since 1916 some 
$175,000 in cash has been sent to missionaries 
all over the world, and the value of mission ar- 
ticles—altar supplies, clothing, medicines, sur- 
gical instruments, etc., ete—forwarded during 


the same period represents an even greater sum 
of money. Moreover, the Bureau directs the St. 
Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery, in St. 
Louis, and the C. V. has, through its Bureau 
alone, sent close to $650,000 to Europe for re- 
lef purposes since 1919. 

Something of an even more practical nature 
has been the C. V.’s fostering of the Credit 
Unions and the Maternity Guild; the first Cath- 
olic Credit Union Conference in the United 
States was established by the Bureau. In addi- 
tion, interested C. V. members are kept in- 
formed of bills of sociological and moral im- 
port, pending in Congress or individual State 
Legislatures, by alert Legislative Committees. 
Does this not fulfill the demand for something 
practical, for something “really important’’? 

If we attempt to analyze the real motive of 
the question: ‘What is the C. V. doing, after 
all?” we find it is primarily the result of ignor- 
ance. If we go deeper into the subject and fer- 
ret out the Catholic grumbler’s real concept of 
“doing something,” we find the following: spon- 
sor huge rallies, stir up the emotions of the 
audience to a frenzy so that they will go out 
and lay down their lives for Catholicism, 
(whether they forget all about the issue to- 
morrow doesn’t so much matter); conduct a 
big advertising campaign, “sell yourself to the 
public,” make yourself known; whatever you 
do, do it with a splurge; if you go in debt that’s 
all right, if some of your prime objectives are 
lost in the rush, that’s all right too. Don’t 
make religion and the affairs of your society so 
drab—spice them up, give them a flavor, give 
them color. Don’t spend one dollar for pub- 
licity, spent a hundred; the missionaries won’t 
mind, and you'll get it all back anyway. 

There, sad to relate, is the attitude of untold 
numbers of Catholics. “We want color’ is the 
ery! And yet, if they but stop and think, they 
will realize that Christianity is nothing flam- 
boyant, that Christ was not merely making idle 
conversation when He related the parable of 
the mustard seed. Unnumbered examples can 
be found to prove the advisability of carefully 
reasoned action rather than skyrocket displays 
that leave only the charred stick. Cardinal 
Faulhaber, commenting upon the 600th anni- 
versary of the German Foundation at Rome, 
likened that organization to Christianity. Both, 
His Eminence said, are characterized by a 
small beginning and a slow but steady growth. 
We might further mention that the Holy Ghost 
is not represented by the Church as a thunder- 
ous wind, but as the aspirate breath, sustain- 
ing the Catholic Church till the end of time. 
And how many times did not Christ say to the 
cripple, the blind, the deaf, etc., whom He 
cured: “Tell no man!” ) 

Distinguished laymen, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, priests, members of the Hierarchy, 
even Popes, have commended the Central Wer? 
ein for its work in the field of Catholic Action. 
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By turning its attention to contemporary prob- 
lems, the C. V. has kept gloriously alive. In no 
sense a “foreign” organization, it has kept 
faith with the principles that motivated its 
founding: devotion to God and country. By its 
multifarious activities in the service of God and 
man, the C. V. has demonstrated beyond all 
question that it is doing something, something 
practical, concrete, important! BEL 


Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference Holds 
15th Meeting at Richmond 


In the historic city of Richmond, Va., agrari- 
an leaders from all parts of the country as- 
sembled on Nov. 7th to participate in the 
15th annual convention of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference. Laymen, priests, 
Bishops and Archbishops attended the meet- 
ings devoted to practically every phase of the 
rural question. Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Co- 
adjutor-Bishop of Richmond, proved a graci- 
ous host, and officers of the Conference handled 
even minute details efficiently. Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate in 
the United States, honored the Conference with 
his presence; not only did His Excellency pon- 
tificate at the solemn mass of the convention ; he 
also addressed the public mass meeting held on 
the 8th in Richmond’s Municipal Auditorium. 


Delegates and visitors alike were impressed by the 
array of prominent speakers and the multiplicity of 
topics discussed. Space limitation precludes even the 
listing of the names of the speakers, or a resume of 
their addresses. Among the important problems af- 
fecting the Catholic rural population deliberated upon 
might be mentioned the following: the fundamental 
notion of the “back-to-the-land-idea,” the farm family, 
farm tenancy, rural population trends, the falling birth 
rate, rural culture, religion and rural welfare, co- 
operatives in farming areas, Catholic rural social plan- 
ning, youth problems in rural communities, Catholic 
agrarian philosophy, application of the principles of in- 
dustry to the farm, the 4-H Club Movement, the negro 
problem, etc. 


The keynote of the Conference was struck by the 
Apostolic Delegate in his remarks at the mass meet- 
ing. “In the present world-wide economic disorder,” 
His Excellency said, “brought about by the abuses of 
capitalism, by technological changes, and by dislocated 
relationships between rural and urban life, danger- 
ous inequalities and disproportions have developed 
to the detriment and, in some places, to the degrada- 
tion of the farm population. ‘Those who live on the 
land form the larger portion of the human family and 
their labor is the most important and indispensable for 
the livelihood of all. The most elementary justice en- 
titles them to standards of living no less abundant and 
complete than those enjoyed by the urban population.” 

The delegates received additional inspiration from 
the presence of a representative number of distin- 
guished members of the Hierarchv. Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, Mont., and one of the 
founders of the Conference, delivered the sermon of 
the pontifical mass, while Most Rev. John G. Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, spoke at the closing banquet. 
Other ecclesiastical dignitaries present were their Ex- 
cellencies, Bishops C. D. White, Spokane, Aloysius J. 
Muench, Fargo, N. D., host to the Conference last year, 
Hugh C, Boyle, Pittsburgh, and George Rehring, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Cincinnati. 


Rev. L. Ligutti, of Granger, Ia., was elected presi- 
dent of the Conference. He succeeds Very Rev. William 
T. Mulloy, of Grafton, N. D. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


Collegiate Youth: An Impression 


During the past several years educators, 
writers, parents have noted the remarkable 
transformation the present has wrought in the 
American college student, and they have rushed 
to their typewriters to share their discovery 
with the world. Not content with mere recog- 
nition of the fact, they have dissected the stu- 
dent, probed his “inner being,’ analyzed his 
“sychoses” and “complexes,” brought to light 
“new facets of his psychological make-up.” The 
net result of all this investigation, pseudo and 
otherwise, has been a series of startling con- 
clusions, many of which are unwarranted by 
the facts. That a change has come over the 
collegian of the present-day is quite generally 
accepted. The cause usually assigned for the 
change is the depression, but concerning the ef- 
fects produced there is little agreement. 

“Gin and jazz,” so integral a part of college 
life in the hectic twenties, have been forgotten, 
but their substitutes differ in degree rather 
than kind. The baggy pants of yesterday have 
been replaced by multi-colored slacks, prohibi- 
tion gin by cheap, “‘repeal’’ liquor, jazz by the 
newer rhythm sensation, “swing.” 

The preponderating opinion holds that the 
difference between the college youth of the last 
decade and the student today is one of attitude. 
Taken by and large, our present crop of college 
students are more serious than their immedi- 
ate predecessors. Whereas college graduates of 
yesteryear were carefree, cynical and perhaps 
a bit vapid—firmly convinced that a degree was 
the guarantee of life-long security—the student 
of today has tasted the bitter draught of de- 
pression waters and has become sobered. But 
this proves only one thing—his seriousness— 
and does not answer the more fundamental 
a has he a well-reasoned outlook on 
ife? 

If we may trust the evidence, the answer to 
that question is no. Communism, for example, 
is making many converts among college stu- 
dents, who should, before all others, be able to 
see through the flimsy web of half-truths and 
promises spun by communist agitators. Again, 
collegiate youth demand facts of their instruc- 
tors, maintaining their contempt for platitudi- 
nous generalities. But even when given cold 
facts, they have not the background to assimi- 
late them and so form a defensible Weltan- 
schauung. The college student is no less cyni- 
cal than his older brother, perhaps more so, for 
his illusions have been shattered by economic 
distress. True, we do have our quota of idealists 
but most of them are scorned by their fellows, 


and after two or three years at a university 
they too conform to the conventional mold of 
cynicism. By far the great majority of college 
youth believe that life is a disproportionate 
mixture of gall and honey, with the former pre- 
dominating. 
E, Thus, we have an unusual situation. The 
rah-rah” days are buried, and our collegians 
are now serious, cynical, fearful regarding 
their future. 
tional opportunity, but find themselves ill-pre- 
pared to take advantage of it. The one bright 
spot on an otherwise dark horizon is the fact 
that university students are at least interested 
in the problems of Society. If they can over- 
come their bitterness and heed wise counsel, 
they will be in a position to help Society im- 
measurably. If not, then the leaders of tomor- 
row’s civilization will be as confused as their 
elders are today, and the tragic consequences of 
that confusion are all too evident in our 
troubled world. If our collegians are unwill- 
ing or incapable of returning to the more fun- 
damental realities of life, then the world’s rush 
to Communism and Dictatorship will continue 
unchecked. A confused leadership can have 
only one result: political and economic unrest, 
impairment of culture, weakening of moral 
fiber. The responsibility upon the college stu- 
dent is indeed great, but so are the losses in the 
event of his failure, and the gains in the event 


of his victory. A Recent Alumnus 


*k * * 

Organization of Apologetic and Discussion 
Clubs among Catholic youth is urged by Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer, 2nd vice-president of 
the C. V. in charge of the Youth Movement, in 
his latest communication to the Friends of 
Youth. Specifically, Fr. Bruemmer suggests 
the formation of these groups by C. V. District 
League organizations. One of the major works 
outlined for the Clubs is the correction of er- 
roneous statements appearing in the daily 
press. 

The possibility of establishing regional schools for 
social study is also discussed by the 2nd vice-president; 
recommendation that such schools be inaugurated was 
made by the Youth Conference of the Hartford con- 
vention. At the present time a committee is drafting 


preliminary plans for this project, determining the cost 
of operation, choice of locations for the schools, etc. 


* a * 


“Don’t be too impatient. Don’t be too proud. 
Take any job at all rather than remain out of 
work,” is the advice of Lucien Romier, editor 
of Figaro, the French daily, and a noted econo- 
mist, addressing the recent Pax Romana Catho- 
lic students’ congress in Paris. 

“The liberal professions are said to be too 
crowded,” he says. ‘They are, of course, but 
with people who don’t count. Those who have 
been wise enough really to learn something 
have nothing to worry about. They will always 
find a place. If you fail once, twice, it does not 


They realize theirs is an excep- 
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matter. Clemenceau was a failure up to his 
80th year. 


“And since I am writing to Christians, let me 
say that life has been granted to you for some- 
thing you do not understand, but which one day 
you will realize, for the benefit of all. Build 
yourselves for this mission and don’t worry 
about the rest. Providence will look after 
thar 

2k ok ok 

At a rally of the Liverpool North District 
Council of the C. Y. M. S., held in the parish 
hall of Our Lady Star of the Sea, Seaforth, 
Mr. J. S. McAnulty, national president of the 
C. Y. M. 8. of England, ventured the state- 
ment: “In some parts of the country between 
fifty and seventy-five percent of boys leaving 
school fall away from the Church.” 

Mr. McAnulty suggested as a remedial meas- 
ure that every C. Y. M. S. branch appoint a 
number of wardens to find out the number of 
boys in the parish and give them monthly 
talks, urging them to join some sodality until 
they were eligible for the C. Y. M. S. “The 
time has come for the C. Y. M. S. to set its 
house in order,” he said. “Wherever one goes, 
it is found that intense enthusiasm exists in the 
branches and men are saying: ‘Give us work to 
do!’ There is plenty of work to be done.” 


We dare say, all this applies to our country 
as well, as far as urban and industrial areas are 
concerned. While we count the converts— 
some of whom are mere casuals—we do not 
enumerate our losses. 


ok * 7k 


One of the saddest results of Liberalism, 
apathy or worse for the cultivation of the soil 
—an international phenomenon—is granted at- 
tention in the Pastoral, issued by the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Fourth Plenary 
Council of Australia and New Zealand, held 
in Sydney in September. Their statement on 
this subject reads: 

“We cannot view without pain and misgiving the 
reluctance of the young people of our day to settle on 
the land. Even the number of those reared in happy 
country homes, built up by the industry and thrift of 
their parents, who have abandoned the land for the 
glamor of the city, is so appalling as to become a ques- 
tion of grave national concern. Since a good home is 
one of the surest channels of God’s graces and bless- 
ings to men, and since our country homes have always 
been fruitful in piety and in the service of the Church, 
we entreat our people who still possess such homes to 
resist all temptations to part with them.” 

The evil spoken of will not be easily laid. No 
one reason suffices to explain its growth. To 
a far-reaching extent the causes responsible for 
the rise of capitalism are at the bottom of land- 
desertion. ze 

The secret behind the success of the J.0.C. 
—the Youth Christian Workers Movement— 
which has spread to many European countries 
and to England, was tersely described by an 
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English priest, Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, O. 
S.B., in a speech delivered recently at Brad- 
ford. The Jocist success the speaker reduced 
to a simple formula: immediate action based 
upon thorough knowledge. 


The twentieth century, Fr. Cary-Elwes declared, will 
go down in Catholic history as the period when the 
ordinary layman took up the task of spreading Chris- 
tian principles—almost entirely the work of priests in 
former days. The work of the various Catholic youth 
movements for both sexes, he said, have as their ideal 
a near saintly life for their members. Moreover, they 
take a deep interest in social problems, the speaker af- 
firmed. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


Pioneers in Consumer Co-operation 


Their backwardness in the field of co-opera- 
tion is not at all creditable to German Ameri- 
cans. They did not even introduce credit unions 
into the United States, although this institution 
is so specifically German in origin. 

Late-comers to our country, the Finns, on the 
other hand, are today admired by all co-opera- 
tors for having pioneered in this field under 
difficult circumstances. An article on “The 
Finnish Immigrant in the American Co-opera- 
tive Movement,” published in the International 
Observer, Elsinore, Denmark, says of them: 


“The Finns [in the United States] have pioneered in 
the development of a successful consumers’ store move- 
ment. They have successfully combined the functions 
of consumer and agricultural co-operation in one or- 
ganization, and there are instances where even the mar- 
keting of agricultural products is successfully handled 
by an essentially consumer co-operative. They have 
established new standards of management efficiency, 
out-rivaling among others the famous American chain- 
store systems .... The Finns have also pioneered in 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild and Co-operative 
Youth Movements and developed a program and tech- 
nique for the use of such organizations. In a word, the 
Finnish co-operatives have done their full share in the 
development of successful co-operative patterns adapt- 
able to the American soil, and now the country is be- 
ginning to heap recognition upon them for this work 
which some consider of tremendous value.’!) 

The Finnish immigrant pioneer, Frank Aal- 
tonen, the author of these statements, says, 
“knew from the day he landed on the shores 
of America that he, individually, could never 
hold his own in the fierce struggle for exploita- 
tion going on all about him. Therefore he 
quickly developed an ‘organization complex’— 
the art of working together with his neighbors 
in building safeguards—co-operatives—for the 
protection of his economic interests. He had 
no experience and there were no patterns to 
follow. Obstacles were thrown in his way. 
Painfully he labored to overcome them, learn- 
ing all the while as he went through one dis- 
heartening experience after another. He kept 
on and on with the perseverance of poet Rune- 


berg’s Saarijarven Paavo until now he is 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. II, No. -2, p. 57. 


emerging in the glorious sunlight of national 
acclaim.’’?) 

Representatives of the Central Co-operative 
Wholesale, Superior, Wisconsin, organized and 
operated by Finns, were invited to participate 
in the Co-operative Conference conducted at 
La Crosse in 1935 during the convention of the 
C. V. We were happy to recognize on that oc- 
casion the splendid achievement of these Fin- 
nish pioneers. The sales of this particular Co- 
operative reached almost three million dollars 
in 1936. 

* * * 

When the Holy Name Credit Union of Holy 
Name Parish, Sheboygan, Wis., was formed 
Aug. 3rd, 14 persons joined the organization. 
Within three months the Union increased its 
membership more than four-fold, as 63 mem- 
bers are enrolled at the present time. Capital 
shares total $525; $475 is on loan to members. 


Officers of the Union, organized with the assistance 
of Mr. August Springob, of Milwaukee, hope to raise 
the membership total to 100 by the first of the year. 
Msgr. Philip Dreis, pastor of the parish, is spiritual 
director of the group. 


* as * 


Credit Unions organized under a Federal 
Charter number 2401 at present, according to 
figures released Nov. 4th by the Farm Credit 
Administration. Of this total only 48, or about 
2%, are classed as religious associations. 

Employees of the Federal Government have formed 
255 Unions, while petroleum workers rank second, with 
189. In the store industry there are 163 Unions, and 
157 function in educational institutions. During the 
month of October 45 new organizations were chartered. 
Federal C. U.’s now exist in every State in the country, 
in the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 


The C. V. and Its Branches 


C. V. and C. W. U. Contemplate Eucharistic 
Congress Pilgrimage 


While definite action has not as yet been tak- 
en, the Central Verein and the National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union are contemplating spon- 
soring a pilgrimage for members and friends to 
the International Eucharistic Congress which 
will be held in Budapest next year. During the 
past decade C. V. and C. W. U. members have 
participated in a number of pilgrimages to 
Rome and Lourdes, and not a few have ex- 
pressed the wish that on some future occasion 
they might make a pilgrimage under the aus- 
pices of our organizations. 

_ Special interest attaches to the Budapest Congress, 
in view of the fact that Europe has not been the scene 
of this inspiring international event for several years; 
the most recent Congress was held in Manila, in Feb- 
ruary, while the preceding one was conducted in Buenos 
Aires, in 1934. _ Then too, the coming assembly will be 
the first to which the capital city of Hungary will be 
host. From indications even now observable, the Cath- 
olics of this historic city will respond to this solemn 


2) Ibid., p. 58. 
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occasion with the ardor characteristic of the Hungarian 
people. Hungarians have come to realize that the 
greatness of the land of St. Stephen is directly at- 
tributable to the influence of Christianity and Catholic 
traditions inaugurated by its sainted king. The an- 
cestors of the present people likewise appreciated the 
value of their faith, defending it valiantly against the 
assaults of the Turks, under whose domination they 
suffered for nearly 200 years; it was not until 1686, 
with the recapture of Buda, that the Turkish power 
was broken in this region. 


More detailed information concerning the C. 
V. and C. W. U. pilgrimage will be announced 
as plans are formulated. Meanwhile, all mem- 
bers able to make the trip are asked to consider 
joining the pilgrimage. 


The Supreme Court Issue and Two 
C. V. Branches 


It is a significant fact that a number of the 
C. V. State Branches in their 1937 conventions 
expressed unwavering faith in the integrity of 
our existing constitutional form of government, 
particularly in the inviolability of the Supreme 
Court. Perhaps even more noteworthy is the 
fact that both Kansas and Texas were in the 
vanguard of the opposition. The former branch 
is predominantly agricultural, while the Texas 
group is composed of men whose fathers and 
grandfathers fought so valiantly, not only for 
the advancement of the West but also for the 
welfare of the entire nation. These men were 
pioneers in every sense of the word. 


The resolution of the Kansas convention ob- 
jecting strenuously to any tampering with the 
check-and-balance system of our government 
was quoted in a former issue of C. B. & C. J.*). 
The equally strong pronouncement of the Texas 
gathering follows: 


“Over a century and a half ago, our forefathers con- 
ceived and adopted a plan of constitutional government 
which has since been considered a model for democratic 
government and has been followed by many nations of 
the world. Our check-and-balance plan of government 
based upon (a workable governmental trinity) three in- 
_ dependent but co-ordinate branches, has for these many 
years preserved for us our liberties and has warded off 
autocracy. . 


“During the past this check-and-balance system has 
been independent and the guardian of our liberties and 
freedom; especially has it preserved for us our religi- 
ous liberty, freedom of speech and of the press. We 
have thrived as a nation under this system of gov- 
ernment which has prevented even possible well-mean- 
ing people from encroaching upon our liberties and 
freedom of action as guaranteed to us by the Bill of 
Rights of our Federal Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights of the State. Be it, therefore, 


“Resolved, by the Catholic State League of Texas in 
convention assembled, that we reaffirm our confidence in 
our constitutional form of government, which has ex- 
isted from the beginning of our government and placed 
the breath of life and freedom in all the people, and 
that the secretary be instructed to mail a copy of this 
resolution to the President of the United States, to 
Senators Connally and Sheppard, and to all Congress- 
men of the State of Texas.” 


1) July-August issue, p. 135. 


Annual Fall Meeting of Connecticut Branch 


Hstablishment of a Life Membership in the 
CFaG: V«. of A. for Most Rev. Maurice F. 
McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, was voted by the 
Connecticut Branch of the C. V. at its fall meet- 
ing, conducted at New Haven, on Oct. 24th. The 
delegates took this action as an expression of 
gratitude for the generous help extended the 
Branch by Bishop McAuliffe during the 82nd 
annual C. V. convention. An In Memorium En- 
rollment for the late Rev. Nicholas F. X. 
Schneider was also decided upon. A Life Mem- 
bership has likewise been provided for George 
Jacob, of Woodbridge, Conn., the first officially 
elected president of the Branch, who has been 
a staunch C. ‘V. worker for many years. 

A communication was read from the Junior 
League, Young Men’s Section of the Branch, 
requesting assistance in its organizative en- 
deavor; to help the League a special advisory 
board was appointed. It was announced that 
the C. W. U. of Connecticut had presented the 
men’s organization with $50 on the occasion of 
the Golden Jubilee celebration. 

Rev. Anthony M. Kaicher, spiritual director, com- 
mended the institution of the Sick Benefit Association 
in a talk to the deiegates; he likewise congratulated the 
group on the willingness to help the Junior League. 
The assembly voted to renew the subscription to the 
C.B. & S.J. in favor of the La Salette Novitiate, at 
Bloomfield, and Yale University. 

The two resolutions adopted by the Golden Jubilee 
convention were read to the delegates. The first 
pledges loyalty to the Holy Father, while the second 
pertains to the jubilee of the Branch. “Our reaching 
the 50th year of our Staatsverband means more to us 
than just a celebration,” this resolution states in part. 
“For fifty years we have carried the banner of Cath- 
olic Action and Social Justice.. We have kept faith 
with our forefathers. May those of you who will suc- 


ceed us in our great organization be able to say fifty 
years from now, ‘we, too, have kept faith.’” 


Win Youth First, Then Hold Them! 


Invite young people to your meetings and 
then make the gatherings interesting enough 
to induce them to come back. Give them a 
measure of responsibility and, if possible, elect 
them to some of the lesser offices! 

In such fashion did Rey. Joseph D. Ost- 
heimer, of Coplay, spiritual director of the 
Pennsylvania C. W. U., admonish the delegates 
attending the mass meeting devoted to the 
problems of youth conducted by the Volksverein 
and the C. W. U. of Philadelphia on Oct. 31st. 
Youth must be organized to repel the invasion 
of Communism, declared Fr. Ostheimer, but the 
old guard should not withdraw from active par- 
ticipation in the C. V. and C. W. U. societies; 
youth needs their counsel and the benefit: of 
their experience. 

The president of the N. C. W. U., Mrs. Mary 
Filser-Lohr, also addressed the meeting on the 
question of youth organization. “Give youth 
something to do,” she stated. ‘The leadership 
of tomorrow must be trained today.” Deplor- 
ing the indifference of the older generation to 
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the needs of young people, Mrs. Lohr advocated 
the adoption of a three-fold program for youth, 
based on a cultural, recreational and spiritual 
foundation. 


The Lehigh Valley District League reported marked 
success in its efforts to train youth for leadership. Dur- 
ing the summer the League defrayed the expenses of 
three young men and eight young women at the Sum- 
mer School of Catholic Action, conducted at Buffalo. 
Promptly upon their return these delegates set about 
to prepare for the quarterly District League meeting. 
They took complete charge of all arrangements and 
those who attended the meeting paid tribute to their 
efficient handling of every detail of the gathering. 

In the absence of Rev. John F. Volk, C.SS.R., pastor 
of St. Peter’s Parish, where the mass meeting was held, 
Rev. George Englert, C.SS.R., delivered a short address 
on present-day conditions. During the course of his 
remarks, Fr. Englert touched upon the long-standing 
friendship of the Redemptorists for the Central Verein. 


Institutional Reform 


The methods whereby the maintenance of 
peace, justice and social stability can be as- 
sured were outlined by Rev. Anthony Lachow- 
sky, C.S.Sp., of Conway, to the 250 delegates 
and visitors attending the meeting of the Cen- 
tral District League, C. U. and C. W. U. of 
Arkansas, conducted at Perry on Nov. 21st. 
Fr. Lachowsky, who is spiritual director of the 
women’s section, asserted this reform can come 
about if the principles of the Pope as regards 
“institutional reform” are followed, i. e., if the 
members of Society are organized into har- 
monious groups according to their occupation 
and station in life. The social reformation pro- 
posed by the Pontiff insists upon the mutual 
obligations of employers and workers, and 
proper use of material goods, the speaker de- 
clared. Economic practices and conditions 
should harmonize with social welfare. 

Preceding the meeting Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was celebrated by Rev. Geo. F. Carnes, pas- 
tor of St. Elizabeth’s Parish, where the assembly was 
held. At the close of the religious services Fr. Carnes 
welcomed the delegates and commended the Unions on 
their accomplishments. Mr. T. J. Arnold, C. U. State 
president, addressed the meeting, pleading for the sup- 
pression of obscene literature and the closing of busi- 
ness establishments on Good Friday. Miss Mary J. 
Meurer, president of the women’s Branch, urged con- 
tinuation of mission activity and the promotion of the 
public speaking contest for young women, to be held 
at the next State convention. 


Separate business sessions were conducted by both 
sections at the close of the joint meeting. 


Rally Service at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Under the joint sponsorship of the C. V. and 
the C. W. U. of New Jersey, a rally was held 
at St. John the Baptist Parish in New Bruns- 
wick, Oct. 31st. Following the services con- 
ducted in the Parish Church, at which Rev. Ce- 
lestine P. McGonigal, C.P., spiritual director of 
the women’s section, preached a sermon on 
“Woman in the Christian Religion,” the dele- 
gates adjourned to the school hall where the 
rally was held. Rev. Anthony Sharvlin, pastor, 
welcomed the members and visitors, after 


which Mr. Charles P. Saaling, member of the 
Legislative Committee, spoke on Catholic Ac- 
tion. 


The president of the men’s Branch, Mr. Gerard A. 
Poll, outlined the purpose of the Central Verein and 
commented upon the successes the organization has en- 
joyed in the State of New Jersey. Mrs. Louise Bolan,. 
president of the women’s Branch, requested greater co- 
operation between individual societies and discussed the 
possibility of recruiting additional local units. Mr. 

B. Heinzmann, secretary of the C. V. State Branch, 
closed the program of addresses with an extensive re- 
port on the Catholic Youth Movement. 


Second Labor Address in Rochester Course 


Before an audience double the size of that 
which heard his first address in the series of 
explanations of the Encyclicals, Judge Philip 
H. Donnelly discoursed upon ‘The Encyclicals 
and the Sense of Social Responsibility” on Nov. 
5th, at St. Joseph’s Hall, Rochester. The So- 
cial Action Course, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Rochester Federation of the C. V. 
by Judge Donnelly, a member of the C. V. Com- 
mittee on Social Action, is designed to present 
the social teachings of the Popes to the aver- 
age worker in a fashion that he will understand 
and appreciate. 


Judge Donnelly reminded his hearers that the En- 
cyclical Quadragesimo anno calls special attention to 
the two-fold aspect both of ownership and labor, name- 
ly, the individual and the social aspect. All too often,. 
the speaker declared, capital and labor overlook com- 
pletely the social consideration and think only of the 
individual aspect. If there is to be any real progress. 
in the solution of the social question, he said, both capi- 
tal and labor must recognize that the common good 
must be kept in mind not only during negotiations be- 
tween capital and labor but at all times. 


The philosophy underlying the activities of 
the Catholic Worker group in New York City 
was explained by Peter Maurin, member of the 
editorial staff of that publication, to delegates 
attending the October meeting of the Roches- 
ter Federation of the C. V. 

Totally disinterested in the world’s goods, the 
persons engaged in this work are actuated by 
the motives and the spirit that inspired St. 
Francis of Assisi, Maurin declared. At the 
conclusion of his address an open forum was 
conducted. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for the cele- 
bration by the C. V. and C. W. U. of the Patronal Feast 
of the Federation, the Immaculate Conception. This 


feast day is celebrated each year in one of the German 
parishes of the city. 


Social Study Institute Holds Second Session 


The Central Verein Institute for Social 
Study, conducted at Collegeville, Minn., now in 
its third year of operation, held its second meet- 
ing of the new series on Nov. 13th and 14th. 
“The Rights and Duties of Man” was the theme 
of the conclave, under the general direction of 
Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., dean of the college. 
Four members of the Benedictine Order de- 
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livered the principal addresses of the two-day 
program. 

Included among the lectures were: “The Basis of 
Human Rights,” by Fr. Virgil; “A Survey of Rights 
and Duties,” by Rev. Ernest Kilzer, 0.S.B.; “Baptism 
and the Mystical Body,” by Rev. Marcellus Leisen, O. 
S.B.; “The Duty and the Right to Work,” by Fr. Ern- 
est; “American Constitutional Rights,” by Rev. Pirmin 
Wendt, O.S.B., and “Man’s Right to Private Owner- 
ship,” by Fr. Marcellus. After the conference a short 
business meeting was conducted. 


Memorial Planned for Pioneer Priest 


Preliminary plans for the memorial in honor 
of the late Rev. Francis X. Pierz, pioneer Min- 
nesota priest, were made public at the ninth 
annual meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
Propagation of the Faith, conducted at St. 
Cloud, Minn., on Oct. 31st. Most Rev. Joseph 
F’. Busch, Bishop of the St. Cloud Diocese, has 
given his full approval to the plan for the me- 
morial, which will probably be erected in his 
episcopal city. 

Born in Krain, a Province of Austria at the time, 
on Nov. 20th, 1785, Fr. Pierz came to America at the 
age of 50, on Sept. 4th, 1835. He departed immedi- 
ately for the Northwest to labor in the mission fields, 
remaining in Michigan the greater part of 16 years, 
from the end of 1835 until the summer of 1852. In 
that year he went to Minnesota to work among the 
German pioneers and the Indians in the Diocese of St. 
Paul, which had been created two years previously. 
Outstanding among his accomplishments in his new 
field was his quelling of a threatened uprising of 400 
natives. Fr. Pierz retired from active duty in the sum- 
mer of 1873 and departed the country a few months 
later, on Sept. 6th of that year. He died in his native 
Krain on Jan. 22nd, 1880, at the age of 94. 


A Novel Christmas Gift 


A forceful answer to attacks upon the 
Church, and more especially upon her clergy, 
has been published by the Central Bureau, in 
a brochure entitled “Catholic Priests Distin- 
guished Protestants Have Known.” The re- 
vised edition of this brochure was deemed war- 
ranted in view of present-day conditions. The 
booklet of a 100 well printed pages consists of 
excerpts from: the writings of outstanding 
Protestants, beginning with Daniel Defoe and 
ending with Theodore Roosevelt. These writ- 
ings are unsolicited tributes of the ‘sterling 
qualities of members of the Catholic clergy.” 
Included among the authors quoted are Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Thomas Carlyle, and many 
others. 


The Denver Register for Nov. 21st, in its review of 
the brochure, remarks that “whether one wants the 
book for controversial or merely for informative data, 
it is of extreme value.” 

In its review of the pamphlet the Ohio Waisenfreund, 
for Nov. 17th, states: “At a time when Catholic priests 
are hated and persecuted in nearly every country of 
the world .. . booklets of this type are indispensable 
for both Catholics and non-Catholics . . . The brochure 
is recommended for Catholic society libraries and for 
general distribution. It should be in every public li- 
brary in the land.” 


The pamphlet, having a universal appeal, 


should prove especially interesting to our mem- 
bers. As a substitute for the conventional 
Christmas card, the gift of one of these book- 
lets would indeed be appropriate, fully in keep- 
ing with the Christian spirit and certainly to 
be appreciated by the recipient. The gift of 
this pamphlet to cherished friends and acquain- 
tances would be novel, but it has the double 
value of being at the same time an enduring 
Christmas memento. 


Copies may be secured from the Bureau at 25 cents 
each, or $2.50 per dozen. 


New Brochure Published 


With the publication of the address delivered 
by Rev. Joseph F. MacDonnell, S.J., at the civic 
demonstration of the Hartford convention, the 
Central Bureau has inaugurated a new series 
of Social Action brochures. The address, ‘‘The 
Reformation of Institutions,’ becomes Number 
One of the “Social Reconstruction Series.” 

Based in great part on Quadragesimo anno, the bro- 
chure is a simple, forceful analysis of the occupational 
groups, as advocated by the Sovereign Pontiff who, it will 
be remembered, speaks first of the reformation of in- 
stitutions and then only of the reformation of morals. 
Fr. MacDonnell considers the effects vocational organi- 
zation would have upon industry, the farmer, the busi- 
ness man, labor, the professional man, etc. 


Copies of this valuable discussion of so important 
topic may be procured from the Bureau at 10 cents per 
copy, $1.00 the dozen. 


THE C. V. LIBRARIES 


Cataloging of the C. V. Libraries, begun a 
number of years ago but interrupted owing to 
lack of funds, has been resumed. Two librari- 
ans have been engaged in this most necessary 
work of classifying and indexing the 35,000 
books, newspapers and brochures since June. 

The Bureau was led to renew this work as 
a result of two contributions of $50 each from 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop of 
Fargo, N. D., and Mr. Frank Bruce, of Mil- 


waukee. 
* *k * 


A scrapbook, consisting of newspaper clip- 
pings, the Official Program, a number of fold- 
ers, and the convention badge even, constitutes 
a complete history of the proceedings and 
events of the convention of the C. V. of N. Y., 
conducted at Schenectady over Labor Day. Our 
Library is indebted to Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, 
of the convention city, for the volume. 

The clippings prove the press, both secular and 
Catholic, iat fave done justice to the event. The book 
contains accounts published in the Schenectady Union 
Star, the Schenectady Gazette, the Schenectady Sun, 
and the German Schenectady Herold-Jowrnal. In addi- 
tion, the following secular papers published outside of 
the convention city printed reports on the meeting: the 
Staatszeitung-Herold, N. Y. City., Troy Freie Presse, 
and Rochester Abendpost. 

Catholic papers are represented by clippings from 
the following journals: the Hvangelist, Albany; the 
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Brooklyn Tablet; the Hecho and Awrora wu. christl. Woche, 
both of Buffalo, considered the official publications of 
the C. V. as well as of the C. W. U. in the State of 
New York. 

* * * 

Among outstanding acquisitions added to the 
German American Historical Library of the C. 
V. during the past few months two are worthy 
of special note: 

Hesse, N., ,,Das westliche Nordamerika, in beson- 
derer Beziehung auf die deutschen Einwanderer in ihr- 
en landwirthschaftlichen, Handels- und Gewerbverhalt- 
nissen.” Paderborn, 1838. The volume contains a valu- 
able chart of “Westphalia Settlement on the Osage” 
and the location chosen by German settlers throughout 
the district and their names. 

While this volume came to us as a donation, 
the following pamphlet, formerly in the library 
of the learned King John of Saxony (1801- 
1873), was purchased in Germany. It was 
published at Leipzig in 1833 with the follow- 
ing title: 

,Ueber Auswanderung und Armen-Colonien. Ein 
Wort, der hohen Stande-Versammlung des Konigreichs 
Sachsen an das Herz gelegt von Tr. Bromme.” 

The author put an English motto on the title page: 
“Lorenzo hast thou weigh’d a sigh or studied the phi- 
losophy of tears!—” (Young). 

The little treatise is of value at the pres- 
ent time, when a government, ill-prepared to 
inaugurate resettlement projects, make owners 
of sharecroppers and tenants, is proceeding to 
attack these problems with astonishing light- 
heartedness. 


MISCELLANY 


Preliminary steps to establish a legislation 
committee in every parish where the District 
has an affiliation were taken by the St. Louis 
and St. Louis County District League, at a 
meeting held Oct. 31st. According to the pro- 
posed plan, representatives of various parish 
societies will comprise the committee, which 
will study contemplated legislation. 


Rev. Albert Mayer, N. C. W. U. spiritual director, ad- 
dressed the meeting on charity and the tax situation in 
Missouri. Mr. Al. G. Wackenheim was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 


To the list of Life Members of the C. V. has 
been added the name of Rev. Edwin P. Fussen- 
egger, of Beaver Falls, Pa., spiritual director 
of the Pennsylvania State Branch of the organ- 
ization. For many years a devoted worker for 
the Central Verein, Fr. Fussenegger recently 
obtained the Catholic Action mandate for his 
State Branch from Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. He personally super- 
vised the arrangements for the highly succees- 
ful Branch convention held at his parish in 
Beaver Falls this past July. 

Fr. Fussenegger’s enrollment as a Life Member is 
but another proof of his deep concern for the success 
of our organization. It is interest such as that dis- 


played by Fr. Fussenegger has kept the C. V. to the 
forefront among Catholic groups in our country. 


To counteract the activities of Communists 
who were passing out literature at the very 
doors of Catholic Churches in Syracuse, N. Y., 
members of the C. V. Local Branch of that city 
requested a large number of copies of the Cen- 
tral Bureau free leaflet, “(Communism and 
Catholicism.” 

In answer to this request 3000 copies of the leaflet 
were dispatched to the Syracuse group. These were 
distributed at the three German Catholic Churches, 
and placed in libraries and meeting rooms of labor or- 
ganizations. 


Such activity is a good example of the application 
of the time-honored principle: fight fire with fire! 


When the Hudson County, N. J., Branch of 
the C. W. U. began its fall meetings, the mem- 
bers discussed ways and means to enliven the 
meetings and at the same time to approach 
more closely the ideal of Catholic Action. From 
this discussion was evolved the plan of dispos- 
ing of a Catholic book at each meeting. 


The plan met with instantaneous success. The books 
thus far selected have been valuable additions to any 
home library, and the money realized from their dis- 
posal is used to purchase Catholic literature for schools, 
libraries, etc. Activities of this nature should prove 
equally beneficial to other societies, whether of men of 
women. : 


The legislative committee of St. Andrew’s 
Parish, St. Louis, member of the C. U. of Mo., 
where Rev. A. Mayer, N. C. W. U. spiritual di- 
rector, is pastor, has embarked on a campaign 
to secure the passage of legislation providing 
for State aid to parochial schools. The com- 
mittee intends primarily to obtain free text 
books for children in primary schools operated 
by Catholic parishes. 

The committee feels that since the Catholic taxpayer 
contributes to the support of public schools on an equal 
basis with his non-Catholic neighbor, there is no sound 
reason why Catholic children should not be educated in 
the school of his faith, without being compelled to pay 
what is substantially an additional tax for tuition and 


books. With this in mind, the St. Andrew’s group has 
asked all Catholics “to fight this cause to the finish.” 


The long-standing custom of C. V. State 
branches and district leagues providing sub- 
scriptions to the C. B. & S. J. for members of 
the Hierarchy and libraries has been somewhat 
neglected in recent months. Obviously, it is 
essential our monthly be found in as many read- 
ing rooms of Libraries, High Schools, Colleges, 
etc., as possible, in order that the principles of 
social justice as taught by the Christian Social 
School, to which the C. V. adheres, may be dis- 
seminated to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 


The Maryland Branch of our society has for a num- 
ber of years performed this important work of Cath- 
olie Action. Recently the Branch renewed its eight 
subscriptions to the magazines intended for members 
of the Hierarchy, Libraries and schools. The Kansas 
Branch likewise provides eight subscriptions for insti- 
tutions in that State, while the Texas Branch maintains 
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ten annual subscriptions. In addition, nine District 
Leagues pay for 16 subscriptions, 33 local societies de- 
fray the cost of 56, and 40 individual members pay for 
48 subscriptions. 


The intention of the Bureau to publish in the 
shape of a brochure a number of important Let- 
ters on Catholic Action, addressed by the Holy 
Father to members of the Hierarchy in various 
parts of the world, thas been commended by a 
Basilian Father, writing to us from the Catho- 
lic University of America: 

“I think your decision to publish in brochure form the 
Letters of Pope Pius XI dealing with Catholic Action 
a most commendable one. There is a crying need in 
this country for more AUTHENTIC information about 
Catholic Action. A wealth of material is available in 
other languages but very little in English. 

“T hope that the brochure of the Letters will be avail- 
able soon.” 

The same mail which brought this letter, 
contained another communication, also written 
at the Catholic University, by a Vincentian 
Father who, having remitted the amount of 
his subscription to C. B. & S. J., adds: 


“Sorry I cannot give a donation to aid your wonder- 
ful work.” 


Book Review 
Received for Review 


Attwater, Donald, The Dissident Eastern Churches (A 
Religion and Culture Book). Bruce Publ. Co., 
Milw., 1937. Cloth, 350 p. Price $38.50. 

Deutsch, Rt. Rev. Alcuin, O.S.B. Manual for Oblates 
of St. Benedict. St. John’s Abbey Press, 


Collegeville, Minn., 1937. Cloth, 341 p. 
Price $1. 
Political Theories and Forms. Book Three 


of The Social Problem Series compiled and 
published by St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn., 1987. 101 p. Price 30 cts. 
The Rite of Baptism of Adults. A Transla- 
tion and Explanation by Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. 
R. A. Marron. The Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn., 1937. 62 p. Price 10 cts. 

Singer, Friedrich, Der Miinsterturm am Horizont. Ro- 
man aus der Ortenau. Freiburg i. Br., 1937. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 412 

Price $1.90. 

Schmidt-Pauli, Elis. v., Die zwoélf Apostel, wie sie mit 
Jesus wandern und Seinen Auftrag erfiillen. 
Freiburg i. Br., 1937. B. Herder Book Co., 
Spouse Clovis 2601p. eerice ol.7 0; ‘ 

Bargellini, Piero, Bernardino, der Rufer von Siena. Kin 
kulturgeschichtl. Bild aus dem 15. Jahrh. 
Ubertragung von Lili Sertorius. Freiburg 
i. Br., 1937. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 
Cloth, 249 p. Price $1.75. 


Reviews 


Weinrich, Rev. Franz Johannes. And Pilate Wrote a 
Title. Translated by Rev. Joseph W. Grund- 
ner. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis and 
London. 1936. Price $2.50. Cloth, 254 pp. 

The story of Our Lord’s Passion as told by 
eyewitnesses—a sacred theme treated with 
gentle, penetrating thought. 

L. H. TIBESAR, M.M. 


Unser Christusglaube. Von Ludwig Késters, S.J. St. 
Louis, B. Herder Book. Co. 

In his Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, the 
Holy Father has pointed out how inseparably 
the right idea of Christ the God-Man is con- 
nected with the true notion of God. The belief 
in God becomes shadowy and unsubstantial if it 
1s not supported by the belief in the Divinity 
of Christ. Theism as a dynamic and living 
doctrine does not survive the denial of the di- 
vine nature of Christ. Accordingly, the book 
of Father Késters has a very timely signifi- 
cance. It is apologetical and doctrinal and 
proves that the Christ of faith is the Christ of 
history. Solid argument reveals the futility 
of all attempts to rob Christ of His divine pre- 
rogatives. But it does more, it makes the per- 
sonality of the Son of God stand out in all its 
splendor and human beauty. And since Christ 
is the center of all religious life it touches the 
deepest fountains of devotion and sheds far- 
reaching and illuminating gleams on the basic 
doctrines of our holy faith. It is a book which 
should be read, studied and pondered with pious 


attention. C. BRUEHL 


Modesty. A Psychological Study of Its Instinctive Char- 
acter. By J. De La Vaissiere, S.J. Trans- 
lated by The Rev. Sidney A. Raemers, Ed. M., 
Ph.D. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company. 
Modesty, reticence and reserve in matters 
pertaining to sex have almost completely van- 
ished from our public life and grossness and 
vulgarity have made their appearance. In such 
an atmosphere purity and chastity cannot sur- 
vive as the experiences of the recent past loud- 
ly proclaim. If we wish to preserve the com- 
ing generation from contamination, we will 
have to return to the much derided, old-fash- 
ioned modesty of former days and get away 
from the false frankness of our age. A study 
of modesty and its function in life will be very 
helpful to those upon whom it devolves to un- 
dertake this necessary re-education of youth. 


Such a study the author has given us. He 
considers the subject from the psychological and 
pedagogical point of view and stresses particu- 
larly instinctive modesty which has been pro- 
vided by nature itself as a curbing influence on 
the sex instinct. Modesty is protective and is 
destined to safeguard the individual and so- 
ciety against the ravages of the sex instinct. 
This is a vital lesson which our moderns will 
have to relearn. They have been so blinded by 
the teachings of Naturalism that they can see 
in modesty only an obstacle to self realization 
when in reality it is the most powerful defense 
of the spiritual personality. 

The excellent little volume will be welcomed 
by educators, parents and priests, especially as 
the English version is very readable. 

C. BRUEHL 
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Warum es in Deutschland so kam. 


Von Veni Vidi. 
III. 

All das hat Dr. Gerlich in den Jahren 1923- 
1933 vorausgesehen. Darum musste er eines 
gewaltsamen Todes sterben. Das ist mit ein 
Beweis und zwar noch lange nicht der schlech- 
teste, wenn er auch indirekt gefiihrt ist, ftir 
die damals vielleicht tatsachlich vorhandenen 
Beziehungen zwischen Rotrussland und Braun- 
deutschland. Ich habe das 1923/24 zusammen 
mit einem Kollegen, der in der Miinchener 
Pressewelt einen guten Namen hatte und der 
wie ich Vollarier und aus altem siiddeutschem 
Geschlecht stammt, in der Broschiire ‘“Luden- 
dorff in Bayern oder der Novemberputsch” 
auch mit niedergelegt, habe auch auf die Rolle 
Erwin von Scheubner-Richters, der am 9. No- 
vember 1923 als Rebell gefallen ist, hingewie- 
sen. Die Nationalsozialisten haben diese soge- 
nannte weissblaue Broschiire, die mit einem 
Umschlag in den bayerischen Landesfarben 
weiss und blau versehen war, und in der die 
Autoren auch ausfiihrlich das Thema Frei- 
maurerei und Hitlerputsch behan- 
delt hatten, und in der auch die Rolle des Kom- 
merzienrates Zenz in Miinchen, eines der Fiih- 
rer der bayerischen Freimaurer, aufschien, zu 
Zehntausenden aufgekauft. Sie haben der Ve- 
duka-Druckerei in Dillingen an der Donau in 
Bayerisch-Schwaben, die die Schrift verlegt 
hatte, und ihrem damaligen Generaldirektor 
Ueberreiter, einem friiheren Postbeamten, mit 
Anschlagen und in die Luft Sprengen gedroht, 
falls eine Neuauflage gemacht werde von dieser 
hochinteressanten Schliisselschrift, in der auch 
die Fehler der Gegenseite aufgedeckt waren. 
Wenn “die Brosehiire nirehtuden 
Nazis gefahrlich gewesen wire 
und wenn sie nicht die Wahrheit 
enthalten hatte, dann hatte man 
ihrundihren Verlegern nicht mit 
so drastischen Mitteln zu Leibe 


riicken brauchen. Aber man wollte 
eben wie in allen Kriminalfallen seitens der 
Delinquenten alle Spuren verwischen. Das ist 
in seiner Gesamtheit ein Beweis, dass das in 
der Broschiire iiber die Prominenten des No- 
vemberputsches gesagte anscheinend vollauf 
gestimmt hat. Waren doch die Autoren von 
seiten der damaligen katholischen bayerischen 
Regierung, die sich doch auch auskennen muss- 
te, genau iiber die Hinter- und Vordergrtinde 
der ganzen Aktion informiert worden. In der 
Broschiire war auch die Szene des Zusammen- 
stosses bei der Feldherrnhalle geschildert, ge- 
nau nach den Meldungen des amtlichen Polizei- 
berichtes und nach den Beobachtungen von Zu- 
schauern. Ich kann mich noch genau an die 
Kontroverse erinnern, ob man hineinschreiben 
solle, dass Ludendorff aufrecht durch die feu- 
ernden Soldaten der Landespolizei geschritten 
ist, wahrend Hitler zuerst Deckung und dann 
das Weite gesucht hatte. Wir wollten keinen 
der Putschisten besser erscheinen lassen als 
den anderen. Und offen gestanden, Hitler hat 
uns neben dem wuchtigen preussischen Gene- 
ral leid getan. Man hielt namlich da- 
mals in Regierungskreisen Hit- 
ler ftir den Geschobenen, wenn 
nicht fiir den Gezwungenen. Die 
Broschtire hiess deshalb mit gutem Grunde 
nicht ,,Der Hitlerputsch,” sondern tiber Wei- 
sung prominenter bayerischer Politiker ,,Lu- 
dendorff in Bayern oder der Novemberputsch.” 
Das sollte besagen, dass die gréssere Halfte der 
Schuld dem General Ludendorff zur Last falle. 
Ks stand namlich auch darinnen, dass im Zuge 
des in der  Putschnacht angekiindigten 
Marsches nach Berlin der von Ludendorff inspi- 
rierte Plan eines heiligen nationalen Krieges 
gegen Frankreich bestand, bei dem die Deut- 
schen solange hatten allein kampfen miissen, 
bis die Heersdulen des russischen Reiches her- 
angertickt gewesen waren. Mittelsmann soll in 
dieser Sache Erwin von Scheubner-Richter ge- 
wesen sein. Man bedauerte in den damaligen 
bayerischen Regierungskreisen gar sehr, dass 
gerade er gefallen war. Er hatte im nachfol- 
genden Prozess um Ludendorff und Genossen 
wertvolle Aufschliisse geben kénnen. Die Na- 
tionalsozialisten wollen heute solche Pline ab- 


‘solut fiir unwahr und unmédglich hinstellen. 


Das ist begreiflich bei ihrer theoretischen an- 
geblichen Sowjetfeindschaft in Reden und 
Schriften. Aber 1923 lag die Sache denn doch 
etwas anders. Damals kokettierten weite deut- 
sche Kreise mit der Moglichkeit eines deutsch- 
russischen Zusammengehens mit einer deutli- 
chen Offensivspitze gegen Frankreich. Denn 
durch die Leiden der Inflation war man auf 
dem Standpunkt angelangt: lieber ein Ende mit 
Schrecken, als den Schrecken ohne Ende 

Dass aber, von der deutschen Innenpolitik 
aus betrachtet, der Putsch vom 8. auf 
den 9. November 1923 alleseherals 
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eine nationale Sache gewesen ist, 
beweist der Umstand, dass gerade die nationa- 
len Kreise in Bayern, die die Hitlerei doch auf- 
gepappelt hatten, und ebenso die nationalen 
Kreise draussen im Reich, vor allem die Mit- 
glieder der Deutschnationalen Volkspartei, am 
meisten tiber den tollen Vorstoss der Nazigrup- 
pen emport waren. Der bekannte deutschnati- 
onale Verleger Karl Andelfinger in Miinchen, 
der einer der prominentesten Vorkaémpfer der 
Reaktion gegen Eisner und spater gegen die 
Berliner roten Systemregierungen war, der als 
eng befreundet mit Ritter von Epp, mit Herrn 
von Kahr, Pater Ruppert Mayer, dem Fiihrer 
der bayerischen Deutschnationalen Hilpert, Abt 
Schachleitner und anderen galt, dem seinerzeit 
die Kisnerleute Tag und Nacht nachstellten, der 
auch an den Kartner Freiheitskimpfen gegen 
die Jugoslawen aktiv teilgenommen hatte, der 
in ihren Anfangen direkt und indirekt der N. 
S. D. A. P. als einem der vielen vaterlindischen 
Wehrverbande Geld und andere Unterstiitzung 
zukommen liess — er hat sich spater 1928 er- 
schossen, weil er, nach seinem Abschiedsbrief 
zu schliessen, angeblich nicht mehr so viel fiir 
das Vaterland tun konnte wie friiher. Dieser 
Karl Andelfinger, ein Patriot und Ehrenmann 
vom Scheitel bis zur Sohle, hat mir gegentiber 
mehr als bittere Aeusserungen iiber den Ver- 
ret der Nationalsozialtsten an 
Dr. von Kahr und der nationalen 
Sache gemacht. Musste er vielleicht deshalb 
— er hielt mit seiner Meinung niemand gegen- 
iiber hinter dem Berg — in den ,,Frei’’-tod 
gehen, weil er zu viel wusste? Niemand konn- 
te sich seinen Selbstmord erklaren, zumal er 
finanziell in geordneten Verhaltnissen lebte und 
ein durchaus heiteres Gemiit hatte. Gewiss hat 
er in einer seelischen Depression Selbstmord 
veriibt. Wer aber hat seine seelische Depression 
verschuldet? Ein Mann wie Andelfinger, der 
den Verfolgungen der Miinchener Spartakisten 
trotzte, in Miinchen von Haus zu Haus den Wi- 
derstand gegen Hisner organisierte, ohne auch 
nur eine Stunde die Stadt zu verlassen, er- 
schiesst sich nicht in Zeiten der Ruhe wegen 
einer seelischen Depression. Andelfinger war 
iibrigens einer der altesten Freunde Dr. Ger- 
lichs. Er hatte iiberdies die besten Beziehun- 
gen zu allen Kreisen des Deutschtums im Aus- 
land und war iiberzeugter Katholik, der Dut- 
zenden und Hunderten von jungen Akademi- 
kern und Kaufleuten durch seine Beziehungen 
zu Existenzen verholfen hat. Man fand ihn 
eines Tages in der Friih erschossen auf. In der 
einen Hand verkrampft hatte die Leiche ein 
Sterbekreuz, auf dem Tische aufgeschlagen lag 
ein religidses Buch. So bereitet man sich nicht 
auf den Selbstmord vor, wenn man nicht mehr 
weiss, was man tut. Da kénnen andere Motive 
hereingespielt haben. Zumindest ist ein solcher 
Selbstmord eines politisch interessierten Men- 
schen ein Ratsel. : 

Aus all dem geht hervor, dass die von 
nationalsozialistischer Seite vor 


kurzem in Miinchen erschienene Gegenbro- 
schtire »Der 9. November 1923” gegen 
die Schrift ,,Ludendorff in Bayern oder der No- 
vemberputsch,” historisch unrichtig und des- 
halb nicht ernst zu nehmen ist, weil sie alles, 
aber auch gar alles Kahr und der bayerischen 
Regierung in die Schuhe schieben méchte. Es 
istferner schonrechteigenartig, 
dass von nationalsozialistischer 
Seite ein zusammenfassender 
Widerlegungsversuch der weiss- 
blauen Broschiire erst 14 Jahre 
nach dem Putsch von 1923 gemacht 
worden ist. Man hat in diesem ,,Widerle- 
gungs’’-Versuch die weissblaue Broschiire als 
ein schlechtes salbaderndes Machwerk hinge- 
stellt, ist aber sachlich auf nichts eingegangen, 
was in ihr enthalten ist. Warum denn? Und 
warum hat man im Hitlerprozess 1924 im Ver- 
handlungssaal immer wieder vom Richter- und 
Verteidigertisch aus die Broschiire in die Héhe 
gehoben und in den Saal gerufen: ,,Kennt je- 
mand den Verfasser dieser Broschiire?”’, wenn 
diese Broschiire gar so belanglos war, wie man 
jetzt 1937 post festum der Welt glauben ma- 
chen mochte? Einer der Verfasser der Bro- 
schtire war bei den Verhandlungen anwesend. 
Er spiirte die Feindseligkeit der Pro- 
zessftihrung gegen alles Bayeri- 
sche und Stiddeutsche heraus. ,,Der 
Preusse Ludendorff, wie der damalige 
bayerische Kultusminister Matt den General in 
einem Aufruf titulierte, gab mit seiner 
Mentalitatoadens i! on aanes sober 
verschwand gewissermassen ne- 
benseinemFormat. Denn damals hatte 
Ludendorff noch Format, da er noch nicht im 
Gestriipp der Religionsstifterei verstrickt war. 
Beim Prozess gegen Ludendorff und Genossen 
sah man klar, dass durch den Novemberputsch 
eine neupreussische Gewaltmentalitat tiber den 
bodenstindigen, jahrhundertealten, foderativen 
Reichsgedanken, der verstiimmelt sogar noch 
im Bismarckreich lebte, tiber jede Vernunft 
und Tradition den Sieg davongetragen hat. 
Man wollte es damals nicht wahrhaben, als ich 
in einem Zirkel des Bayerischen Heimat- und 
Konigsbundes sagte: ,,Der Ludendorff hat jetzt 
den Rupprecht besiegt, ein neues Preussentum 
wird Bayern und Reich verschlingen, nicht nur 
den ‘Bund Bayern und Reich’ des Herrn von 
Kahr, sondern alles, was echt deutsch im Sinne 
des Heiligen Reiches ist.” 

Waren iibrigens damals die Verfasser der 
weissblauen Broschiire bekannt geworden, man 
hitte sie sicher massakrieren, oder wie der 
norddeutsche Fachausdruck lautet, killen las- 
sen, wie man es spdter Herrn von Kahr und 
Dr. Gerlich machte. Sie leben aber alle und ar- 
beiten fiir ein hoheres, besseres Deutschtum, 
nicht fiir ein drittes, viertes, fiinftes oder weiss 
Gott wievieltes Reich, sondern fiir das Heilige 
Reich schlechthin, das nach dem _ ,,Zwischen- 
spiel Hitler,” wie der amerikanische Journalist 
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Knickerbocker die ,,Aera” des Nationalsozialis- 
mus nannte, kommen muss, soll das Abendland 
nicht in Triimmer gehen. 

Schon damals zeigten sich die 
ersten Ausbritiche einer furcht- 
baren Katholikenhetze. Der spatere 
Seipelbiograph Dr. Bernhard Birk hat als Ant- 
wort auf jene scheusslichen Machenschaften 
damals seine Broschiire ,,Der jesuitische 
Drache, eine Volksgefahr” geschrieben. Der 
beriihmte Kulturkampfforscher und Histo- 
riker des Jesuitenordens Bern- 
hard Duhr hat die Herausgabe erméglicht. 
Als das dritte Reich ausbrach, musste der noch 
vorhandene geringe Rest an Exemplaren einge- 
stampft werden. In dieser Broschiire wurde 
Kulturkampfgeliisten gewisser Kreise ener- 
gisch entgegengetreten. Sie wurde nicht nur 
von katholischer, sondern auch von protestan- 
tischer Seite in Tausenden von Exemplaren 
verbreitet. Es ging damals in so wiister Weise 
gegen Kardinal Faulhaber, dass er 
in 6ffentlicher Versammlung er- 
klaren musste,ersei wahrend der 
drei™e Tape des Hitlherputsches 
mehr angepobelt worden als in 
den sechs Wochen R&aterepublik 
zur Zeit Kurt Eisners. In der gleich 
wiisten Weise wie gegen Kardinal Faulhaber 
ging es gegen die Habsburger und gegen das 
katholische Haus Wittelsbach. Man fragte sich 
damals und fragt sich heute in Kreisen, die den 
gesunden Hausverstand noch nicht ganz verlo- 
ren haben: warum? Die Wittelsbacher standen 
doch mit einer Million Bayern an den Fronten 
des Weltkrieges. Kardinal Faulhaber war im 
Kriege der erste Armeebischof. Kein Mensch 
hatte damals oder hat heute Grund, die Vater- 
landstreue der Katholiken und ihrer Fiihrer 
anzuzweifeln. 


Ich habe nie den Despotismus einen Schritt 
tun sehen, ohne dass nicht vorher teils der 
Egoismus, teils die Niedertrachtigkeit ihm alles 
dafiir zurechtgelegt hitten. 


Joseph v. Gorres. 


Papst Pius XI. stellte einst im Kreise einiger 
Kardinale die Frage: ,,Was ist heute die drin- 
gendste Aufgabe in der Kirche?” — ,,Katho- 
lische Schulen errichten,”’ entgegnete einer der 
Kirchenfiirsten. — ,,Nein.” — ,,Mehr Kirchen 
bauen,” meinte ein anderer. — ,,Auch das 
nicht.” — ,,Mehr Priesterberufe wecken,” riet 
ein dritter. — ,,Wieder nicht,” erwiderte der 
Papst. Und fuhr fort: ,,Was in unseren Tagen 
am meisten nottut, ist: in jeder Pfarrei eine 
Anzahl tugendhafter, gut unterrichteter Laien 
heranzubilden, die Gott und der Wahrheit er- 
geben und bereit sind, als Apostel zu wirken. 
Mit ihnen muss man heutzutage arbeiten.” 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Lehre des Herrn, durch die zwolf Apostel, 
an die Heiden. 
(Auszug der Caritaslehren aus der ,Zwolfapostellehre”.) 


Wege sind zwei, einer des Lebens und einer 
des Todes. Grosse Verschiedenheit aber ist 
zwischen den zwei Wegen. 

Der Weg des Lebens ist denn dieser: 

Zuerst sollst du Gott lieben, der dich geschaf- 
fen hat. 

Zum zweiten deinen Nachsten wie dich selbst. 

Alles aber, was immer du willst, dass dir 
nicht geschehe, das tue auch du einem andern 
nicht. 

Jedem, der dich bittet, gib und fordere nicht 
zuriick, denn dass allem gegeben werde aus den 
eigenen Gnadengaben, das will der Vater. 

Selig, wer gibt nach dem Gebot, denn er ist 
rein von Schuld! 

Wehe dem, der nimmt! 

Freilich, wenn einer Not hat und nimmt, soll 
er rein sein von Schuld. Der aber Not nicht 
hat, muss Rechenschaft geben, warum er ge- 
nommen und wozu. In Haft wird er kommen, 
verhort werden tiber das, was er getan, und er 
wird von da nicht herauskommen, bis er den 
letzten Heller bezahlt hat. 

Aber auch iiber diese Dinge ist gesagt: 
Schwitzen soll dein Almosen auf deinen Han- 
den bis du erkannt hast, wem du es geben 
sollst. 

Du sollst nicht hassen, keinen Menschen, son- 
dern die einen zurechtweisen (mit anderen Mit- 
leid haben), fiir andere beten, andere lieben 
mehr als dein Leben. 

Werde nicht wie einer, der zum Nehmen sei- 
oe ag ausstreckt, zum Geben aber sie zu- 

alt. 

Wenn du etwas in deinen Handen halst, so 
sollst du es geben als Lésung fiir deine Siinden. 

Du sollst nicht zogern, ob du geben sollst; 
und wenn du gegeben hast, nicht murren. Denn 
du wirst erkennen, wer der herrliche Vergelter 
des Lohnes ist. ; 

Du sollst dich nicht abwenden vom Bediirf- 
tigen, vielmehr an Allem deinem Bruder Anteil 
geben und von nichts sagen, dass es dein Eigen 
sei. Denn wenn ihr im Unsterblichen Gemein- 
schaft habt, um wieviel mehr in den sterblichen 
Dingen! 

Des Todes Weg aber ist dieser: Vor allem 
ist er schlecht und von Falschheit voll: Mord, 
Ehebriiche, Gier, Unzucht, Diebstahle, Gétzen- 
dienst, kein Mitleid haben mit den Armen, sich 
nicht miihen um den Niedergedriickten, den 
nicht kennend, der sie geschaffen, Morder der 
Kinder, Verderber des Gebildes Gottes, sich ab- 
kehrend von denen, die Not leiden, nieder- 


driickend den Bedrangten, Helfer der Reichen, 
gesetzloser Richter der Armen, Siinder in allem. 
Reisst euch los, Kinder, von diesem allem. 
Geht der Apostel weg, so soll er nichts mit- 
nehmen, als nur Brot fiir die Zeit, bis er sich 
zur Nachtruhe niederlegt. 
Wenn er aber Geld fordert, so ist er ein fal- 
scher Prophet. 


Es muss zur Selbstbesinnung kommen. 


Das vielbesprochene Buch des hochw. Hrn. 
Georg Timpe, P.S.M., ,,Katholisches Deutsch- 
tum in den Ver. Staaten von Amerika, ein 
Queerschnitt etc., etc.,’ wird demnichst im 
Central Blatt von berufener Seite eingehender 
besprochen werden. 

_Mittlerweile diirfte es unsere Leser interes- 
Sieren zu erfahren, was man uns dartiber aus 
der St. Peters Abtei in Saskatchewan schreibt: 
_ »We are just now reading ‘Katholisches Deutschtum 
in den Ver. Staaten von Amerika’ (Georg Timpe) in the 
Abbey dining room, in which mention is made of the 
excellent work done by the Central Verein.” 

Dies Buch sowohl als auch das Werk des Hrn. 
Heinz Kloss: ,,Um die Einigung des Deutsch- 
amerikanertums” (Berlin, 1937) sollten ernst- 
haft erdrtert werden. ,,Blut,”’ sagt Goethe, ,,ist 
ein eigener Saft.” Es regt sich heute in vielen 
tausend Nachkommen deutscher Einwanderer ; 
wir treffen fortwahrend auf Manner der drit- 
ten amerikanischen Generation, die sich wieder 
mit Liebe ihrer Abstammung erinnern und mit 
Stolz auf die Vergangenheit der Deutschen in 
Amerika blicken. Sie beginnen zu erkennen, 
dass keine andere Einwanderung, ausser der 
angelsdchsischen, so viel gutes Blut und ererb- 
tes Gut aller Art mit in die neue Heimat ge- 
bracht habe, wie unsere Vorfahren. Die neuere 
Geschichtsschreibung erbringt dafiir immer 
mehr Beweise. Und wenn es wahrt ist, was 
man tiber die volkserhaltende Kraft des Far- 
merstandes sagt, so hat sich der Deutsche (und 
wir zahlen dazu, was deutschen Blutes ist) ge- 
rade in dieser Hinsicht grosse Verdienste um 
unser Land erworben. Von jeher strebte er der 
Scholle zu, selbst wenn er sie in der Wildniss 
aufsuchen und erwerben musste. Kein anderes 
Volkselement kann es in dieser Hinsicht mit 
ihm aufnehmen; im Jahre 1920, als die Hoch- 
flut der deutschen Einwanderung sich langst 
verlaufen hatte, verzeichnete der Census 
Deutschland als die friihere Heimat von 140,667 
im Auslande geborenen Farmern. Im weiten 
Abstand folgte Schweden als Mutterland von 
60,461 Farmern. Nun sind wir aber der Mei- 
nung, dass die grosse Mehrzehl aller im Farm- 
Census genannten Jahres aufgefiihrten ,,Rus- 
sen” nicht Slawen sind, sondern unsere deut- 
schen ,,Russlinder’” von der Wolga und vom 
Schwarzen Meere. Selbst dieser Gruppe gegen- 
iiber bleiben die Angehorigen vieler anderer 
Volksstimme und Nationen zuriick. So die Ir- 
lander, deren es nur 16,562 auf der Scholle gab 
in unserem Lande im Jahre 1920. 
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Die Gottlosenbewegung. 


Die christliche Welt, vor allem aber wir Ka- 
tholiken, verstndigen uns an der Sendung der 
Kirche wie an der Menschheit, wenn wir uns 
taub stellen fiir die Mahnungen des hl. Vaters, 
der Ausbreitung der Gottlosenbewegung tat- 
kraftig zu begegnen. Sie will Glauben und Re- 
ligion ins Herz treffen, die Kirche vernichten, 
ihre Bekenner unterdriicken und das Reich des 
Antichrists aufrichten. 

Die von Moskau gepflegte und mit Geldmit- 
teln unterstiitze Gottlosenbewegung geht dabei 
ganz planmassig vor. Zur Zeit plant man auf 
den Missionsfeldern einen Vorstoss zu 
unternehmen. Ein neuer Film, mit dem Titel: 
Die auslandischen Missionare sind Feinde der 
Eingeborenen” soll an erster Stelle diesem 
Zwecke dienen. Von den Herstellungskosten 
(400 000 Rubel) werden die bolschewistischen 
Gottlosen 100 000 Rubel tragen. Die Restsum- 
me sollen die Gottlosengruppen in anderen Lin- 
dern tibernehmen. Die Hauptrolle eines ,,bis an 
die Zahne bewaffneten Missionars” wird von 
dem russischen Schauspieler Mitschurin darge- 
stellt. Zahlreiche Neger werden mitwirken. Um 
Vorfitihrungen in weitestem Umfange zu er- 
moglichen, wird die Darstellung als stummer 
Film hergestellt. 

Mit welch zaher Bosheit die Gottlosenbewe- 
gung gefordert wird verrat folzende Meldung: 
,,Die bolschewistische Gottlosenpropaganda soll 
auf eine breitere Basis gestellt werden. Zur Er- 
leichterung wird die Post der Gottlosen in Zu- 
kunft kostenlos beférdert werden. Im vorigen 
Jahr wurden fiir Versendung von 3,8 Millionen 
Broschiiren, Biichern, Zeitschriften in andere 
Lander etwa 600 000 Rubel an Portokosten ver- 
ausgabt.” 

Und wir Katholiken? Nun, wir haben uns 
anscheinend die torichten Jungfrauen als 
Schutzpatroninnen erwahlt und harren nun der 
Dinge, die man tiber uns verhaéngen wird. Wie 
die Schafe den Wolf, so reizen wir die rote 
Gottlosigkeit geradezu durch unsere Apathie, 
uns anzugreifen und uns zu wtirgen. 


Zwei Jubilare. 


Die deutsch-amerikanische Presse hatte seit 
Beginn der deutschen Einwanderung eine Auf- 
gabe zu erfiillen, deren Tragweite bisher noch ~ 
nicht vollig gewiirdigt wurde. Das gilt vor al- 
lem auch fiir die in deutscher Sprache gedruck- 
ten katholischen Zeitungen und Zeitschriften 
unseres Landes. Ohne sie wiirden die deutschen 
Katholiken sich nicht so als Salz der Erde be- 
wihrt haben, wie es tatsachlich der Fall war 
und noch ist. 

In der Geschichte dieser Presse wird der 
Wanderer von St. Paul stets mit Ehren genannt 
werden. Im Jahre 1867, sozusagen an der In- 
dianergrenze, gegriindet, vermochte das Blatt 
jiingst den 7iten Jahrgang zu erofinen! Be- 
greift der Leser, was das heissen will? Nur 
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die Aufopferung seiner Schriftleiter und die 
Treue seiner Leser erklart, dass der Wanderer 
noch besteht, wihrend andererseits so viele 
deutschsprachige Tage- und Wochenblatter, be- 
sonders wahrend der letzten fiinfundzwanzig 
Jahre, zugrunde gegangen sind. Hr. Joseph 
Matt, der seit vierzig Jahren mit dem Schick- 
sal des Wanderers aufs engste verbunden ist, 
hat es verstanden, die Hand fest am Ruder, 
all die Klippen zu vermeiden, an denen so man- 
ches stolze deutsch-amerikanische Journal ge- 
scheitert ist. Das.Blatt hat Charakter, weil sein 
Herausgeber Charakter besitzt; das notigt 
Freund und Feind Achtung ab. Und an Fein- 
den hat’s dem Wanderer nicht gefehlt; ebenso 
stiess er auf jene Verstandnislosigkeit, die sich 
so leicht wie Mehltau auf den Geist eines 
Schriftleiters legt. 


Moge der Wanderer und sein Herausgeber 
noch lange, wie ein anderer guter Eckhard, 
sich als Fiihrer der deutschen Katholiken im 
Westen bewahren. 


Medikamente in den Missionen. 


Mit fast erschreckender Klarheit schildert 
eine in Ostafrika tatige Missionsschwester die 
gegenwartige Notlage. Als Vorsteherin eines 
Krankenhauses fiir Eingeborene erhielt sie von 
der C. St. Medikamente. Nun schreibt sie uns 
dartiber : 


Meine andauernde Freude tiber die Medikamente 
kann ich ja gar nicht genug betonen. Als ich neulich 
zum hochw. Hrn. Pater Superior sagte, ich bendtigte 
Geld, da antwortete er mir: ‘Schwester, ich habe noch 
einen einzigen Schilling, und ein anderes Mal sagte 
er, ‘ich habe noch 4.10 Schilling ($1.10) in der Kasse 
hier. Meinetwegen kann die Bank bankrott gehen und 
Krieg ausbrechen, ich verliere nichts und doch bin ich 
gliicklich.’ So sehen Sie, Herr Direktor, wie gut ange- 
bracht die Almosen sind. Von Deutschland bekommen 
wir gar nichts mehr und von andern Landern viel, viel 
weniger! So sagte mir hochwst. Hr. Bischof Byrne 
dieser Tage, dass er von Rom und auch von der Glau- 
bensverbreitung tausende, ich glaube 11,000 weniger 
bekommt als andre Jahre und da traut man sich wirk- 
lich nicht, um Geld zu bitten um Medizinrechnungen zu 
bezahlen. Und doch kann man ja mit der Medizin am 
meisten den Leuten nahe kommen. So, unserm Haupt- 
ling. Er ist Christ, aber manchmal ist er versucht auf 
Abwege zu geraten. Weil ich ihm nun immer mit Me- 
dizin helfe, so habe ich eine gewisse Macht tiber ihn 
gewonnen und kann ihm mehr sagen, als jeder andere. 
Sobald ich etwas hore, gehe ich ihm nach wie eine Mut- 
_ ter ihrem irrenden Sohne und bringe ihn auf den rech- 
ten Pfad. Und das it meistens durch Medizin, die ich 
von edlen amerikanischen Wohltitern durch die C. St. 
erhalte. Dieses nur um Ihnen zu zeigen, wie Sie der 
aa helfen und wie Ihre Gaben Verwendung fin- 

en. 


Von unsern Russlandern. © 


Oft miissen wir uns monatelang gedulden, 
ehe uns die Anwort auf eine der an unsere 
Russlander im Urwald Brasiliens gerichteten 
Zuschriften erreicht. Z. B.: der am 5. Septem- 
ber zu Aguinhas geschriebene Brief wurde erst 
am 29. Oktober in St. Louis abgeliefert. Er 
brachte uns die Bestitigung, dass die am 17. 


Mai d. J. abgeschickte Summe von $400 am 1. 
September ausbezahlt worden sei. Es heisst 
dann weiter in dem Schreiben: 

»Heute (5. Sept.) wurde die Summe Rs :—5:719$400 
dem Baufonds gutgeschrieben und der Baukommission 
zur Verfiigung gestellt. Wie die Gelder verwendet wer- 
den sollen, werde ich méglichst bald mitteilen. Die ge- 
spendete Summe hat uns wirklich in die Lage gesetzt, 
dass wir unsere Bauplane ausfiihren kénnen.” 

Es handelt sich bekanntlich um den Bau ei- 
ner Schule fiir die Kinder der Kolonisten. Ein 
Lehrer wurde bereits im Januar, 1936, ange- 
stellt, dessen Besoldung der C. V. seitdem zum 
Teil iibernahm. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Miller, Athanasius, O.S.B. Die Psalmen. Lateinisch 
und Deutsch. 11.-12. Aufl. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis. 1987. geb. 586 S. Preis $2.25. 

Jene wunderbaren religidsen Ergiisse der 
menschlichen Seele, die Psalmen, liegen nun in 
der Uebersetzung des Benediktiners von Beu- 
ron, P. Athanasius Miller, in 11.-12. Auflage 
vor. Hs eriibrigt sich an dieser Stelle mehr zu 
tun, als dariiber das Urteil des bekannten Lite- 
raturhistorikers P. Expeditus Schmidt, O.F.M., 
anzufiihren: ,,Die schdnste deutsche Ueber- 
setzung, die ich kenne.” Im tibrigen kann man 
nur wiinschen, das Buch moége auch in unserem 
Lande bei deutschlesenden Katholiken Eingang 
finden. ,,Die Psalmen sind und bleiben,” erklart 
der Uebersetzer in einem Vorwort, ,,trotz ihres 
Ursprunges und ihrer Eigenart ein echt christ- 
lich-katholisches Gebet, das als solches durch 
gar kein anderes ersetzt werden kann. Sie ha- 
ben den Heiland am Kreuze getrostet und wer- 
den auch stets seine Jiinger trésten, besonders 
in einer Zeit, die so viel Leid und Entbehrung 
auf ihre Schultern legt.” 

Die Ausstattung ist des Textes wiirdig. Trotz 
seiner 536 Seiten ist das Buch so handlich und 
leicht, dass man es in der Rocktasche mit sich 
zu fiihren vermag. K 


Steinmann, Elsa, Die Kindernachfolge Jesu Christi, 
nach dem Buch von Jean Plaquevent, Verlag 
Benziger, Einsiedeln-Kéln-New York. 104 S. 
Preis geb. $1.25. : 
_Dies Buch wird von einer auslandischen Kri- 
tik=als das schoénste Buch” bezeichnet, ,,das 
aus den Handen der Menschen fiir die Kinder 
hervorgegangen ist.”” Ein deutscher Leser wird 
sich schwerlich dieser freundlichen Uebertrei- 
bung anschliessen; er wird eher vor jeder Ver- 
niedlichung des Lebens Jesu warnen. Die ein- 


.fachen biblischen Berichte lassen bei Kindern 


noch immer einen tieferen Eindruck zurtick als 
Zutaten im Marchenstil. In diesem Buch wird 
das Jesukind redend eingefiihrt, das aber 
auch tiber Leiden, Tod, Erlésung, Gottheit und 
sehr komplizierte Dinge” (S. 34) spricht. Die 
“kindlich” mit schweizerischen Ausdriicken 
durchsetzte Sprache lasst zu wiinschen iibrig 


